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WILL GLADSTONE BE THE NEXT 
PREMIER? 


R. GLADSTONE, ‘“‘ the Grand Old Man,” who has 
twice been premier of England, and who will prob- 
ably be called onto form the next Ministry that will direct 
the foreign and home policy of Great Britain, is one of 
the most remarkable figures in modern history. As an 
example of what industry, patience and indefatigable 
will can accomplish, the story of his life is worth the 
scrutiny of every young American. It is not certain 
that he will accept the trust that may be offered him, 
with so slender and so treacherous a majority as he 
may finally secure ; but the triumph of the Liberals in 
Great Britian is a victory for modern ideas, because 
their leader and champion is pledged to many reforms 
that will render England almost as democratic a nation 
as the United States of America. Mr. GLADSTONE'S 
majority in Midlothian has been very seriously re- 
duced, but when it is remembered that the entire Con- 
servative strength of the United Kingdom has been 
concentrated upon that one focus, it will astonish no- 
body. 

All doubt that Mr. GLADSTONE will secure a majority 
having vanished, the Conservatives are now anxiously 
figuring as to the probable size of the majority. The 
estimates range from ten to forty. The London Post 
says that with a majority of over forty Mr. GLADSTONE 
could certainly carry out his Home Rule scheme so far 
as the House of Commons is concerned. 

Mr. GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, who was in Mr. GLAD- 
STONE’S Ministry in 1886, has declared that if the Lib- 
erals have a majority of only one they will at least re- 
peal the Coercion Act. In view of the discussion going 
on as to the propriety of ruling by narrow majorities, it 
is useful to recall a speech made by Mr. GLADSTONE in 
the House of Commons in 1882, in the course of the de- 
bate on the new cloture rules, He said : 

‘“‘There is only one sound principle for the government 
of this House, numely, that the majority shall prevail. 
The whole of cur proceedings have been founded on this 
principle in the past, and mark what important conse- 
quences to the empire have resulted therefrom. A major- 
ity of five overthrew the government of Lord MELBOURNE 
in 1839. A majority of five overthrew Lord RUSSELL’s gov- 
ernment in 1866. A majority of three overthrew the gov- 
ernment I had the honor to head in 1873. A. majority of 
two brought in the Public Education Act of 1870. A ma- 
jority of one overthrew the government of Lord MEL- 
BOURNE in 1841, or at least caused it to dissolve. A major- 
ity of one carried the Reform Bill of 1852. A majority of 
one carried the Act of Union in 1799—one of the most im- 
portant, most extensive and most remarkable changes 
ever achieved by a legislative body.” 

Holding these views, it is evident that Mr. GLap- 
STONE will pay scant courtesy to the Conservative ar- 
guments on the other side of the question. 

It is interesting to think what may happen to the 
cause of religious and civil liberty should Mr. GLADSTONE 
again resume control of the destinies of the British 
Empire. He is pledged to. Home Rule for Ireland. That 
means the establishment of a Parliament at Dublin 
quite similar to the one at Ottawa, in the Dominion of 
Canada. He is pledged to the repeal of the Coercion 
Bill, a measure that has at present a historical parallel 
in this country. He has ceased to be a rabid exponent 
of English free trade, and it is not improbable that he 
may formulate and exploit some system of moderate 
protection. 

All these statements are of course predicated upon 
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GLADSTONE’s success, which now, to the astute political 
writers of England, appears to be assured. The num- 
ber of members of Parliament are six hundred and 
seventy, of whom all but about one hundred have been 
chosen. The remaining boroughs may have surprises 
in store for both parties. Being unable to defeat GLAD- 
STONE in Midlothian with an unexceptionable candidate 
it is possible the Conservatives may turn to other 
boroughs in which the vote is yet to be cast and make 
contests there. We shal! probably not know the final 
figures at the hour of going to press; bnt.it is only 
right to say that if the Irishmen in Parliament do not 
unite with GLADSTONE in this supreme moment of his 
life, in which he has staked everything that a states- 
man holds precious, they will lose an opportunity that 
may not return to them in a generation. All local dif- 
ferences ought to be adjusted at once, just as the vari- 
ous factions of the great parties in this country come 
together after a national convention in which they have 
fought each other tooth and toe-nail. 

Hail to the Grand Old Man! Our compliments to 
the sturdy Irish champions who have so nobly con- 
tributed to his regeneration! Our congratulations to 
the people of England who again will march abreast 
the civilization of the end of the century. 

England is very well, but the United States for us! 


A SERIOUS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


HAT an invasion the Society of Christian En- 
deavor did make in the city of New York ! The 
members announced that they were coming in force, 
but nobody believed them; suddenly, however, they 
appeared like a cloud of humming-birds, and no one 
could go into the street, into a horse-car or any other 
place but a barroom without finding a lot of well- 
appearing young people with celluloid badges and good 
manners. They didn’t seem to have brought a mission 
with them, either. They looked at the city without 
trying to reform it, and they went away without pass- 
ing a single resolution that should express their col- 
lective opinion on city government, city streets or any 
other subject which always is in the minds of the com- 
munity which must live here. They were an enthusi- 
astic crowd, too ; they filled each day the biggest build- 
ing in the city, and exchanged corfidences and convic- 
tions as freely as if there wasn’t an army of reporters 
present to tell the whole world what they said. Well, 
it was a gratifying surprise ; in any great city the ma- 
jority of the respectable inhabitants are so busily en- 
gaged in fighting the devil in some one or more of his 
visible forms, and the result of the battle so often goes 
the wrong way, that it is quite inspiriting to find that 
interest in the general aspects of the same struggie is 
so strong that thirty thousand decent people in differ- 
ent parts of the country had, for a time, sacrificed some 
of their own interest, and even set apart some of their 
savings to pay for railway tickets and hotel bills, just 
for the sake of having a big talk with one another. 
New York saints will long remember the invasion ; so 
will New York sinners. : 


GARNER AND THE MONKEYS. 


ROFESSOR R. L. GARNER is the only American 
who has taken up the study of monkey speech 
with that enthusiasm which always characterizes the 
man who is destined to get what he is in pursuit of. 
He started recently for Central Africa to find the 
monkey at home. He is armed with phonographs and 
other instruments to aid him in detecting the finer sub- 
tleties of Simian articulation. The only reason why a 
human cannot understand monkey talk is because the 
latter is too rapid. The monkey seems to be in a hurry 
to pass on to the next point. To let him doso, and at the 
same time catch on to what the previous articulation 
has been, is Professor GARNER’S object in providing his 
weapons of science. He intends to catch the artic- 
ulation aforesaid in the phonograph, and then, as it 
were, draw the monkey out by degrees. As the dear 
little creature will not know this protess is being ap- 
plied to him, untii he grows up to be a scientific electri- 
cian, the lifelong friendship between the professor and 
his little friends will not be disturbed. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENDERS. 


T is the fashion of most military writers to treat the 
organized militia as a very weak reed for nations to 
lean upon in time of trouble, but the promptness and 
strength with which the Pennsylvania troops recently 
turned out, regardless of personal opinions as to the 
rights and wrongs of the outbreak at Homestead, were 
full of encouragement to believers in “ citizen soldiery.” 
About eighty per cent. of the members reported for 
duty ; during our Civil War the commander who could 
depend upon so large a proportion of his enrolled force 
would have deemed himself remarkably lucky. The 
numerical strength of the Pennsylvania army was the 
more remarkable because most militiamen are also men 
who have pressing personal interests at home, which 
they cannot leave without financial loss and mental 
disturbance to themselves. There was just such a 
prompt and loyal response when President LINCOLN 
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called out the militia of the Northern States in 1861, 
and it was matched by the alacrity with which Southern 
organizations turned out with full ranks. In time of 
peace it is safe to say that the impulse which causes men 
to join militia companies is more social than military, 
and that ‘the boys” think far more of regimental balls 
than of company drills ; but, all the same, they do drill, 
and the more cowardly a man may be at heart the more 
afraid he is to dodge active service when occasion calls 
for him. The principle fault of the organized militia is 
smallness. Many States are without a single regiment, 
or even a company; so when a disturbance occurs which 
sheriffs are incompetent or reluctant to suppress there 
is acall for the regular army, and by a strange coin- 
cidence these are the very States which protest most 
strongly against ‘‘ centralization ”—a fact which can be 
avoided only by a State making itself fully competent 
to manage its own affairs without outside assistance. 
- -e~< 
STANLEY A DEFEATED CANDIDATE. 

MR. AND MRS. HENRY M. STANLEY worked very hard 
for his election to Parliament as a Tory from North Lam- 
beth, but their efforts were vain. On one occasion they 
addressed a gathering of the men at Doulton’s works, Sir 
Henry Doulton being in the chair. The place in which 
the meeting was held and Sir Henry’s presence did not 
prevent the Radical work- 
men from keeping up a run- 
ning fire of comment upon 
the explorer’s remarks. The 
interruptions were  inces- 
sant. Once Mr. Stanley 
angrily said, when cheers 
were raised for Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘‘I am infavor of him 
in everything except one 
point.” After extolling the 
merits of Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy, and adversely 
criticising that of Mr. Glad- 
stone, every year of whose 
administration, he alleged, 
was characterized by some 
war or another, Mr. Stan- 
ley, who was constantly 
‘prompted’? by Mrs. Stan- 
ley—she pulled the tail of 
his coat and whispered in 
his ear—exclaimed, ‘‘All de- 
pends now on whether you, 
the people, will choose Lord Salisbury or Mr. Glad- 
stone.’’ This led to ‘cheers for Gladstone,” whereupon 
Mr. Stanley retorted, “You cheered just now for Gladstone, 
and now let me shout my cry, ‘Salisbury forever.’ ” (Cheers 
and hooting, and a voice : ‘‘ What, now, about your support 
of Mr. Gladstone ?”) Then the crowd became more per- 
sonal in itscomments, and wanted information on the score 
of Mr. Stanley’s nationality. Mrs. Stanley was next intro- 
duced. She had a warm reception, and said: 

“T voted for Henry Stanley two years ago in Westminster Abbey, 
and I call on you to vote for him, not for himself but for yourselves, 
and in your interests, because he is a great and a good man, and 
when you and I have passed away and are forgotten he will be re- 
membered as having been a great man who has served his country 
well, and done noble things for it. You can’t make him a greater 
man than he is by putting M. P. after his name. (Laughter.) There 
are nobodies who want to be somebodies, and in order to get this 
title they will promise.to do everything, but Stanley is a man of his 
word, and when he says he will do anything he will doit. Stanley 
wants to extend your trade, and to do all he can to develop com- 
merce. Here is Stanley, and if you turn your backs on him I say 
it will be a disgrace to Lambeth, for I think, and I do not say it be- 
cause I am Mrs. Stanley, that he is the greatest man in England at 
this moment.” 

What a sorry spectacle she must have made! No 
American woman was ever quite so ridiculous as this. 

Although the meeting seemed to contain a number of 
men who had not the slightest intention of voting for Mr. 
Stanley, one genial porter declared his entire willingness 
to compromise. ‘I'll vote for Stanley’s missus.’ In point 
of fact Mrs. Stanley’s first electioneering speech was a 
great success. 








MRS. STANLEY ON THE STUMP. 





“CARRYING HIM IN.” 
(With apologies to the artist.) 


‘*A LOAD OF CARE.” 
By “ Dorothy Tennant.” 
Among Mr. Stanley’s electioneering placards is a repro- 
duction of one of his wife’s pictures of street Arabs. The 
Liberals matched every picture as soon as it appeared on 
a dead wall with a cartoon in which Mrs. Stanley was 
shown carrying the explorer tucked in her apron. 
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CHICAGO has “ bitten off more than she can chew,’ to 
use an inelegant but self-explanatory expression for 
which we are indebted to the West. She has planned so 
well and handsomely for her coming Exposition that she 
cannot raise within her own borders the necessary money 
to erect all the buildings, to say nothing of all else that 
must be done before the great Fair opens. It was to be 
expected; Philadelphia found herself in the same condi- 
tion in 1876, and New York, had she, instead of Chicago, se- 
cured the Columbian Exposition, would probably by this 
time be asking aid of Conyress. This is a big country— 
too big for the citizens of one section te give attention to 
what is going on in another; so an enterprise which is to 
be national in meaning and character is pretty sure to be 
left to the thought and care of those who are ‘on the 
ground.” For this very reason, however—this almost un- 
avoidable neglect—there should be an end put to the news- 
paper and sectional chaffing of Chicago, and there should 
be, instead, general and frequent expressions of sympathy 
and cheer. Sectional feeling has its uses at times, but the 
time when one section has an unexpectedly “hard row to 
hoe’? is not one of them. Although Chicago is to be the 
site of the enterprise, the Exposition itself is to be national 
in character; everyone who has anything worth exhibiting 
to the entire people will strive to display it there, and 
everyone else will want to go and see. Nothing that has 
appeared in the newspaper press since the time of the 
Civil War has been so pleasing to the enemies of the United 
States as the mass of non-political, yet entirely sectional, 
“digs” at Chicago since the site of the great Fair was se- 
lected. 

It would seem as if all possible “crank” notions 
about human diet must long ago have been pre-empted. 
They haven’t, though, for a Californian has just arisen to 
explain what he calls the ‘‘ Edenic School of Health,” the 
basic principle of which is that all food should be eaten 
uncooked. It is highly probable that in the Garden of 
Eden there were no frying-pans, coffee-pots or bake-ovens, 
but it should be remembered that the gardener and his 
wife hadn’t any parents to inherit physical weaknesses 
from, and, further, that they-lived in a climate in which 
1o this day human life is maintained on an amount and 
quality of food which wouldn’t keep the average Ameri- 
can alive and out of the poorhouse. At the present time a 
great many races subsist on uncooked food, but they do 
not produce men and women which civilized people care 
to contemplate except as curiosities. The physical trou- 
bles of civilized people seldom come from their food, no 
matter how it is cooked, so long as there is enough of it; 
lack of sufficient exercise, rest, and soap and water have 
a great deal to do with them; so do excesses of mind and 
body and the wild rage for luxuries which are so common 
as to be thought necessities. No ‘‘isms” about diet can 
do away with these or with the heritages which improper 
physical habits have passed down through many genera- 
tions. Before any man picks up a new fad about diet he 
should stop smoking and drinking, abjure excitement as 
if it were a deadly sin, sleep at least eight hours a day, 
bathe frequently, take rational exercise and clean up his 
conscience. If after fair and persistent trial all these 
means of recuperation fail, his family physician can tell 
him what to eat and how to prepare it, but the chances 
are that he won’t need to consult the doctor. 


How cholera scares begin when the disease itself is ex- 
pected is clearly explained by some recent dispatches from 
Paris. At Nanterre, a suburb of Paris, there were several 
cases which seemed to be choleraic; but each was traced 
to an asylum the drinking-water of which was taken from 
the River Seine, just below a point at which the stream 
receives the contents of about fifty sewers. It needs no 
cholera germs to make such water the cause of violent 
and fatal internal disorders. In the United States there 
are some cities and towns as unfortunately situated and as 
badly off for pure water as Nanterre; but cities are not 
always the first localities to suffer from what appears to 
be cholera, and what might as well be the real article, so 
far as the results are concerned. It is known and ex- 
plained by scientists that there are seasons in which, 
owing to climatic conditions and changes the causes of 
which are not yet well known, the human system is 
peculiarly susceptible to bad influences which lurk in 
water supplies. Some of the most fruitful sources of dis- 
ease have been wells in certain towns and on farms, the 
inhabitants of which would have as soon suspected the 
elders of the village church of heterodoxy as to have 
doubted the purity of the water in the farm-well. But 
wells are underground; so are the cess-pools and other re- 
ceptacles of filth. In the course of time all moisture un- 
derground finds a convenient place into which to drop, 
and the well is the deepest excavation on the estate. When 
a person who drinks the water dies suddenly no one calls 
the complaint cholera; yet it is of the same nature, though 
less malignant in degree. Old wells frequently smell as 
io as old cess-pools, and ‘‘ where there is smoke there is 

re.”’ 

When anyone starts out to reform the world in some 
particular which seems to him to demand serious attention, 
it is pleasing to learn that he does not expect to succeed 
ina hurry. The great reformers said their say and then 
trusted time and Providence to bless their efforts, but the 
modern man of ideas isseldom so modest. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to be able to record that the Knight Errant, a 
new quarterly which has been started in the interest of 
the higher emotions in literature, will restrict its edition 
for the present to five hundred copies. There can be:no 
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donbt that the higher emotions deserve a great deal more 
attention than they are getting in literature, but in all 
such cases there comes depressingly to mind the old say- 
ing, ‘‘You may lead a horse to the water, but you can’t 
make him drink.’’ The publishers, the one class which 
puts literature into shape for general use, so that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, may read if he can borrow a 
book, will scrutinize the new movement with close inter- 
est; if it indicates that there is a demand for higher 
emotions than yet have been expressed in literature, they 
will meet it with any number of volumes, all well printed 
and bound, and issued at popular prices. The publisher 
doesn’t pose as a philanthropist; he can’t afford to unless 
he is a millionaire who has no notes outstanding, and with 
a lot of operatives who will work for nothing, as well asa 
line of paper mills which will supply him with stock out 
of unselfish interest in the cause. If, however, a new de- 
mand does not appear, the natural supposition will be that 
the higher emotions are being supplied already in full of all 
demands, and that the managers of the new periodical 
haven’t informed themselves as fully as they might have 
done. 

The project of organizing women’s clubs as auxilia- 
ries to the masculine workers of the two great political 
parties during the coming Presidential campaign seems 
to have received a setback through the reported results 
of woman’s work in the recent election in England, for 
wherever women were most prominent and active in the 
English struggle their candidates were defeated. It was 
not because of the character of the women engaged, 
either, for some very able and admirable women ad- 
dressed the English voters, and they had the special 
duty of speaking well of their own husbands—a sort of 
talk which every man likes to hear from a woman. A 
number of reasons have been suggested as causes of the 
failure of the English women, but one has been omitted 
which probably had more influence than all the others 
combined; it is that most men, rightly or wrongly, are 
possessed of the idea that when a woman talks strongly 
on a subject in which men principally are interested 
there is a man behind her for whom she is merely a 
mouthpiece. It is not so when women combine on a 
subject peculiarly their own; for instance, the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union in the United States 
has become a tremendous influence, principally because 
the penalties of intemperance in man are inflicted most 
heavily upon wives, mothers and children. So long as 
the voting strength of a family is restricted by law to 
the male members, woman’s work in politics ought to 
be restricted by common sense to the family circle, 
where she has an individual voter more or less under 
her thumb; she can do more good through one curtain 
lecture than by the longest string of resolutions that a 
mass meeting of women can pass. 

What a wonderful country this is! We not only orig- 
inate fine men and women, but we take those of other 
countries to our hearts with such good effect that soon 
they astonish their native lands, perhaps one generation 
removed. A little while agoa lot of members of the Arion 
Society of New York, most of them being Germans, went 
back to the old country to unload some of their music. 
The effect is said to have been startling; whether it is that 
American air has a quickening effect upon the vocal 
chords, or that German air sometimes befogs them, it isla 
fact that a.great many German instrumentalists play and 
sing a great deal better here than they ever did at home, 
and it appears that the Arion people did so much better 
than was expected that they created quite a furore at 
Berlin, which, in spite of all that may be said to the con- 
trary in Italy and France, is a high musical authority. 
Strangest of all, though, is the announcement of the suc- 
cess which the visitors achieved by their rendition of 
some music distinctively American, the songs being ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,” ‘‘The Old Kentucky Home,” 
“The Old Folks At Home”? and—who would have thought 
it >—“ Dixie.”” More than thirty years ago ‘“ Dixie” 
strayed across several oceans into India, where it was 
“orchestrated ” and became so ponular that on one occa- 
sion a regiment threatened to mutiny unless the band, 
which had played it several times in one afternoon “ by 
request,’’ would repeat it. There was nothing wonderful 
about that; when Englishmen in India do find something 
which thoroughly rouses them, they can stand a great 
deal of it. But Germany—quiet, logical, scientifically mu- 
sical Germany—excited by ‘‘ Dixie’?! Well, wonders will 
never cease. 

As this is the season of the year in which many people 
go swimming and some are drowned, a recent incident 
may be related to show how difficult it is to drown when 
one doesn’t exhaust himself by effort. A New York busi- 
ness man wentswimming ina New Jersey lake, and was 
found six hours afterward lying on his back on the water 
and insensible. He was taken out and resuscitated; sun- 
stroke was supposed to be the cause of his helplessness, 
The pertinent fact, however, is that he remained afloat, 
although unconscious. Most novices at swimming im- 
agine that a person will drown unless he lashes the water 
with feet and hands, the truth being that sinking is a 
most difficult operation, unless one has worked himself 
into exhaustion by trying to keep head and shoulders 
above water. By turning on the back, relaxing the limbs 
and letting the head drop backward—which raises the 
motth and nose above the'level of the water—many a 
shipwrecked swimmer has kept himself afloat for hours, 
and without a motion of hands or feet. It is a position 
which nervous persons won’t learn—they’d rather drown; 
but it has saved thousands of lives. 

Again comes the complaint that the great poets have 
died, and that new ones have not arisen to take their places. 
Worse still, the complaint is true. But what are we to do 
about it? The honest truth is, that of all writings, relig- 
ious books not excepted, poetry is least read. It is no 
secret that of the greater American poets, no one ever sold 
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enough books to pay his grocer’s bills. Whittier, the 
most popular American poet remaining, is poor, although 
a bachelor and a man of the simplest habits of Jife. Had 
Holmes depended upon his poems for a livelihood, he 
would have starved; the same may be said of Long- 
fellow. I distinctly remember when one of Browning’s 
books went begging among publishers, and was refused by 
several in succession, not through lack of respect for the 
poet and his work, but through fear that the book would 
not repay the cost of publication. Poets may not care 
much for money, but they do have to earn their food and 
clothing by their pens, unless otherwise provided for; they 
have feelings, too, and when they find a volume, over 
which they have given thousands of hours of thought, 
crawling slowly through its first edition of a thousand 
copies, they sensibly lay away their pens until some enter- 
prising editor asks them for something. Were it not for 
the better weeklies and magazines we would have no 
poetry at all. Itis only demand that begets supply. 

What is the secret of the influence of time in increasing 
the value of some things that would seem to spoil with 
age? Leta uniform or even a button of a soldier of the 
days of ’7%6 be discovered and it is straightway sent to a 
museum and put in a glass case; in the meantime 
the uniforms of 1861—1865 are keeping company with 
moths in thousands of attics and lumber-rooms, or 
torn into carpet-rags, or even given away to tramps. A 
flag with thirteen stars is so p? cious that its owner keeps 
it in a safe-deposit vault, while the flag with thirty-four 
stars, under whick three million men rallied against the 
smaller but equally valliant fellow who marched under 
the Stars and Bars, can be bought at second-hand shops at 
half the price of bunting which takes account of all the 
new States. All this comes to mind because of the raising 
of the national colors, for the first time in the memory of 
the present generation, over the site of an old fort which 
now is within the city limits of New York. The existence 
of the fort and its purpose had long been known; but 
the sentiment which prompted proper respect has been as 
slow in flowering as a century plant. Question: If the 
moral of a conflict doesn’t occur to people until all who 
took part in the fight are dead, isn’t it a sign that patriot- 
ism—the genuine article—is deplorably scarce ? 

> 2+ 
SUNK BY A TEN-INCH SHELL. 

THE three-masted schooner Henry R. Tilton was 
struck, on July 9th, by a shot fired from the Sandy Hook 
proving grounds and sunk in thirty feet of water, from 
which she can never be raised. The projectile smashed 
through the vessel’s hull, making great holes through 
which the water poured until the schooner filled and sank 
four miles off shore, between the Hook and the Scotland 
Lightship. How the 500-pound shot fired from a 10-inch 
gun with a charge of nearly three hundred pounds of pow- 
der could have been deflected on a sandy beach to so great 
an extent as to strike an object three-fourths of a mile out 
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THE EFFECT OF THE SHOT, 


of the line of fire wasa puzzling quesiion to the gunnery 
experts. Captain Heath, who superintended the tests at 
Sandy Hook, took steps to determine its exact cause. The 
electric frames, by means of which velocities of shots are 
recorded, being in a fixed position in front of the gun, it is 
necessary to fire alwaysin the same direction, and in the 
case of the 10-inch gun this direction is directly toward the 
sea. The shot, after passing through the wire screens 
charged with electricity, strikes the beach and then gen- 
erally ricochets two or three times over the water hefore 
sinking. At this point the beach, except wl.en covered at 
high tide, slopes sharply up from the water and then more 
gently downward for a distance of perhaps twenty yards, 
leaving a bank of a height of three or four feet facing in- 
land. Shoreward from the bank the beach is smeoth and 
almost flat, rising very gently from the sea. 

The cause of the accident soon became apparent. The 
marks made on the beach at first striking of the shot were 
inspected. As each shot was fired with a larger charge of 
powder, and, consequently, higher velocity than the one 
preceding it, it was an easy matter to assign to each mark 
the number of the shot that made it. The shot struck the 
bank between the smooth beach and the ridge, and, plung- 
ing into it, dug out a hole about three feet deep, irregular 
in shape and showing plainly the course of the shot in en- 
tering and leaving. The bank crosses the line of fire from 
left to right at an acute angle toward the gun, and it is 
evident from the marks of the shot that it was deflected 
by the bank through a very wide angle toward the right. 
Lieutenant Lissak was overcome with regret and aston- 
ishment at the result of his shot. 

>2+ 
A DELIGHTED READER. 
LovisvILteE, Ky., July b, 1892. 





To THE EpiITor oF ONCE A WEEK: 
I am very much pleased with your excellent paper. 
Respectfully, Luu A. Tross, 
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MIDSUMMER IN NEW YORK OITY. 
DIVERSIONS OFFERED AT THE ROOF GARDENS AND CONCERT HALLS. 
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TuE big banquet-hall of the 
Manhattan Beach Hotel on 
Thursday night was pictur- 
esque and brilliant. Dec- 
orations of the most unique 
kind beautified the hall, 
while electric jets twinkled 
here and there, flooding the 
room with a soft, bluish 
glow which set off the ban- 
quet-tables to fine advant- 
age. And band-leader Pat 
Gilmore was there with his big corps of musicians to 
entertain the people incidentally, while rockets, bombs 
and Roman candles canopied the hotel with the most 
brilliant bits of colored fire. 

The occasion of all this was the fact that the members 
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definite and practical shape. The trouble with the previ- 
ous efforts in this direction has been the lack of definite- 
ness of purpose. It was realized that a great sum of 
money must be raised before a new clubhouse could be 
secured. But no one seemed to know how to begin to 
raise it. That there are in New York a great many public- 
spirited citizens of means who would be willing to offer 
practical financial encouragement to a scheme of this 
kind has long been manifest, but such of these gentlemen 
who had been approached in the past had always said: 
“Give us a definite proposition;’’ or, ‘‘ Where is your 
site ?”’ or, “How much money do you need ?” and “‘ What 
sort of a building are you going toerect?’’ Withouta 
site, apparently nothing could be done. The present board 
of officers, recognizing this situation, sought to secure a 
site first and then raise the money afterward. Through 
the efforts of a committee, composed of the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, Charles O’Connor Hennessy ; president 
of the club, John A. Cockerill, and the vice-president, 
Charles W. Price, acommanding site was secured at the 
northwest corner of Frankfort and William streets, run- 
ning seventy-five feet on Frankfort street and eighty-six 
feet on William street, up to the bridge. A building upon 
this site will be assured of light perpetually upon three 
sides, and its upper stories will command a magnificent 
view of the bridge and river, with Brooklyn in the dis- 
tance. The largest part of the money in the building fund 
of the club, then amounting to less than eleven thousand 
dollars, was paid to secure a contract for the purchase of 
this property, the contract providing for an additional 
payment of one hundred thousand dollars on or before 


JOHN A. COCKERILL, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK PRESS CLUB. 


of the New York Press Club had turned out in force to at- 
tend a banquet and meeting by the sea. The dinner and 
meeting had been anticipated for weeks. The circular 
notices sent out to the members of the Press Club advis- 
ing them of the projected entertainment described the oc- 
casion as a red-letter event in the history of the Press 
Club. Those who attended it pronounced it so in fact. 
The club is twenty years old, more or less, now, and in its 
time its members have participated in a great many inter- 
esting gatherings. But never had they been brought to- 
gether to consider a proposition so important to the future 
welfare of the institution, and, in fact, to the elevation of 
newspaper workers generally, as at this red-letter dinner 
and meeting at Manhattan Beach. 

For years it has been an ambition, shared by all of the 
active members of the club, to have a social home of their 
own and enjoy the advantages possessed by less preten- 
tious and less important organizations in the city. Al- 
though the club, with its six hundred members, may fairly 
be said to be fully representative of the brains and char- 
acter and industry of the newspaper workers of the me- 
tropolis, its club quarters have always been painfully in- 
adequate to the requirements of the organization, and 
poorly in keeping with its name and dignity. 

Not until this year, however, has the ambition of the 
New York Press Club members for a new building taken 


January 1, 1893, the remainder of the total purchase price, 
which is two hundred and forty-seven t1ousand five hun- 
dred dollars, to be paid at will. 

Upon this property it is proposed to erect an eleven- 
story office building. The tenth and eleventh stories and 
tower will be occupied by the Press Club. The ninth 
story will probably be occupied by the German Press 
Club, which is actively co-operating with the English 
club in the building project. Such a structure will prob- 
ably cost at least three hundred thousand dollars, so that 
the total cost of the new Press Club Building will prob- 
ably reach five hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
problem disturbing the officers, first, was the question of 
raising the first one hundred thousand dollars, and the dis- 
cussion of the ways and means respecting this problem 
was the principal object of holding this meeting and giv- 
ing the dinner at Manhattan Beach. 

The presence of Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, an honorary 
member of the club, as the chairman of the occasion, un- 
doubtedly enhanced the general interest init. The dinner 
and meeting was attended by the largest number of news- 
paper men ever seen together in this neighborhood. 
When everybody was feeling good there were witty 
speeches. When it was quietly announced that George 
W. Childs had sent his check for one thousand dollars 
the diners went wild with enthusiasm. 
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An important feature of the meeting was the appoint- 
ment of a Ways and Means Committee, comprising the 
best known and most influential members of the club, 
who are to systematically plan the raising of the re- 
mainder of the fund. An art exhibition and sale in the 
Spring ; a monster fair in Madison Square Garden, moddled 
after the Actors’ Fund Fair, and a series of long-term 
and low-interest bonds are among the expedients, If the 
present energy be maintained the building will rise. 

—EE OE 
HAMILTON’S PORTRAIT OF GLADSTONE. 


Mr. McLURE HAMILTON’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 
which shares with Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his mother 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S LATEST PICTURE. 


the honor of having been acquired by the French Gover: - 
ment for the Luxembourg Gallery, is regarded by Mr. 
Gladstone’s relatives as one of the very best likenesscs 
that have been painted of him. The portrait represents 
Mr. Gladstone in his study at Hawarden, and was painted 
while he was occupied in his ordinary morning’s work, 
and without any “sittings” in the conventional sense of 
the word. As a consequence, it is exceedingly natural and 
characteristic. Mr. Hamilton, like Mr. Whistler, is an 
American by birth, and a native of Philadelphia. 
— OE 
AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 

THE feature which is most depressing in speculative 
circles, at present, is the almost complete absence of pub- 
lic interest. This, however, is a condition not unusual in 
midsummer, when the attractions of foreign travel, or of 
the mountains or seaside, more thah outweigh the fascina- 
tion of the stock market. And although the condition is 
a natural one, it is none the less trying to the brokers who 
are left at home and whose existence depends on commis- 
sions. 

As the season advances general conditions are so shap- 
ing themselves as to insure at least another year of pros- 
perity for this country. The vital point is the outconie of 
the crops, and the government report for July as to them 
is highly encouraging. The yield will not be so abundant 
as last year, but unless disaster intervene it will be amply 
sufficient to give the railways all the freight they can carry. 

A little additional time will also remove two disturbing 
elements from the situation, namely, the excitement over 
the British elections and our own Congress, British affairs 
have had only slight influence here, but that has been ad- 
verse to the stock market. Congress, however, has played 
a most important part in the speculative situation, and it 
will be a great relief when it is out of the way. Our own 
history shows how legislative efforts to regulate trade, 
commerce, the currency, etc., have succeeded, or, more 
properly speaking, failed. During the war an attempt 
was made to check the rise in the price of gold and to 
prevent speculation in the metal, and the movement was 
guided by men of national reputation. It wasin 1864 when 
Secretary Chase urged Senator Sherman to introduce a 
measure to regulate the price of gold, which he did, and it 
had the unanimous backing of the administration. Then 
it was believed that the premium was due to speculatior, 
just as now a great number of people coniend that specu- 
lation is responsible for the low price of products. But 
after all the legislation, which was of a most sweeping 
character, gold continued to ad vance, and the law proved 
most vexatious and mischievous. Within fifteen days of 
its passage it was wiped off the statute books, and with 
its repeal Secretary Chase, ove rcome by the mistake he 
had made, retired from the Treasury. This occurred 
twenty-eight —_— ago, and although it may have been 
forgotten by the present generation of legislators, nothing 
has occurred since then to warrant the beiief that secular 
legislation will now meet with any greater success. 

The most important incident in the railway world re- 
cently was the meeting of the advisory board of the West- 
ern Traffic Association. It came to an abrupt end owing 
to the peculiar position of the representative of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincey Railroad, who demanded, on 
threat of the retirement of his road from the organization, 
that a four-fifths vote of the board should be necessary to 
make its mandates obligatory. The Burlington had been 
convicted of rate-cutting, and its cool proposition was 
made with the purpose of shielding its offending officer. 
Another leading system had been guilty of a similar 
offense, and, under the circumstances, would be apt to act 
in harmony with the Burlington, and thus the power of 
the board to inflict punishment would be suspended. The 
Burlington’s proposition appears to be all the more auda- 
cious because that company was the active prosecutor of 
Mr. Gould’s traffic manager, Mr. Leeds, who was removed 
from his position because of practices similar to those of 
which the Burlington has since been convicted. The board 
will not meet again until October, and there is great dan- 
ger thatit will not come together then, as it is now feared 
that the Burlington’s action will lead to the disruption of 
the association. 
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A PAINTER OF THE POOR. 


UST what Charles Dickens did with 
his pen for the poor of London, 
J. G. Brown, the most popular of 
American artists, has done with 
his brush for the wealthless folk 
of Gotham. Like the great Eng- 
lish novelist, Mr. Brown carries 
under his waistcoat a deep affec- 
tion for the children of the poor. 
Indeed, if it were not for his dis- 
cerning delineations of the New 
York street arab, this artist would 
at the moment be numbered 
among the great army of his fel- 
low-brushmen who, while possessing unquestioned talent, 
have so little individuality in their art that their fame 
stops at the outer walls of the city in which they live and 
toil. As it is, the name of J.G. Brown is a household 
word, and the gutter gamins of his picturement are known 
wherever the colorful chromo and the illustrated periodi- 
cals of the day have penetrated. 

A statement not challenging denial is the one that the 
paintings of none of our fore- 7 
most American artists have 
been so frequently reproduced, 
either in monochrome or color, 
as have the pleasing works of 
Mr. Brown. A good story illus- 
trating the far-reaching popu- 
larity of this painter is told by a 
well-known artist and writer, 
who stopped one day at a cabin 
in the wildest section of the 
Adirondack woods to beg a 
luncheon and some informa- 
tion. After introducing him- 
self as a New Yorker, the paint- 
er’s host—a swarthy backwoods- 
man who knew less about books 
and pictures than the chip- 
munks in the brush—inquired 
solicitously, ‘‘Do you know J. 
G. Brown?” The woodsman 
possessed a lithographic fac- 
simile of one of Mr. Brown’s 
well-known paintings—the one 
work of art that he had ever 
known. 

t was only after the most 
laborious and persistent study 
of the class of subjects which 
he has specialized in art that 
Mr. Brown achieved his pres- 
ent great success. He has a wholesome faith in the genius 
of hard work; he is a living example of what industry and 
brains will do fora maninart. He is not entirely content 
unless he is ensconced before his easel with palette and 
brushes in hand. 

Mr. Brown understands boy-nature, and he knows how 
to approach a bootblack or a newsboy just as a comrade 
would. He is in full sympathy with his subjects, and that 
is a great thing for an artist. A short time ago Mr. Brown 
said: ‘I love the street arab, and J never see a boy or girl 
who has to go out on the street to make a living that my 
interest is not at once awakened.”’ This is the spirit that 
speeds success in every pursuit. 

Mr. Brown began to copy Nature in a rude sort of a way 
some time before he reached the long-trousers’ period of 
his boyhood (that was when he lived with his parents in 
Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, England), and he has continued to 
wield his artist’s brush with unwearying diligence ever 














‘““AN ANCIENT MARINER.” 
{Drawn for ONCE A WEEK by J. G. Brown.) 


since. In point of years his age is fifty-six ; in temperament 
he is twenty. He is one of the few old men one meets who 
possess the happy faculty of retaining their boyhood’s buoy- 
ancy all through the vicissitudes of increasing years. 

The professional artist’s model, young or old, is a per- 
son for whom Mr. Brown holds small esteem. In fact, he 
has no use for them; they cannot be made to serve his pur- 
poses, for he paints real life, and paints it as it is, without 
furbishment or polish. His boy models are sought in their 
native haunts; in Madison or Union Squares, the Bowery, 
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Park Row, or the Five Points of unsavory memory. In 
these places he encounters those bright-eyed, dirty-faced 
urchins whose merry pranks are reflected with truth and 
spirit on hundreds of cherished canvases. It is rarely that 
Mr. Brown employs the same model twice. To this fact 
may be attributed the freshness of his pictures. There are 
certain embarrassments encountered by this artist in his 
search through the city’s slummy parts for proper posers. 
Shrewd and suspicious by reason of his rearing, the street 
boy eyes askance the man who makes a proposition to pay 
him a whole dollar for simply standing still awhile. Ex- 
perience, the harshest of tutors, convinces the amateur 
model, after a single trial, that posing for one’s picture is 
exceedingly hard work. Upon more than one occasion 
Mr. Brown has been “sized-up”’ by the cunning sidewalk 
boy as a member of the bunco fraternity practicing a new 
kind of knavery. It is easy to believe that the unconven- 
tionalized character and picturesque language of the 
Gotham bootblack and newsboy are a source of never- 
ending delight to Mr. Brown, and afford him opportunity 
for frequent laughter. 

As indicated by the accompanying illustrations, the sub- 
ject of this sketch has not given himself wholly to the task 
of depicting urchin life and character. In the fine rendi- 








‘““TROUBLE AHEAD,” 


{Drawn for ONCE A WEEK by J. G. Brown from his celebrated painting. |} 


tion and finer sentiment of homely scenes Mr. Browns’ 
talent touches the topmost point. The tender incidents of 
the home life of the poor appeal to him very strongly. In 
little, anecdotal canvases like the one called “ Trouble 
Ahead” Mr. Brown is most happy. The tale told by the 
leaf dregs at the bottom of the teacup is one of foreboding 
evil, and the superstitious fears of mother and daughter 
in this picture are alike aroused. The expression of in- 
quiry and trepidation on the young girl’s face is one of the 
artist’s triumphs of physiognomic limning. 

A score or more of beautiful canvases by Mr. Brown, 
each one having to do with some phase of life among the 
lowly, hang in many public and private galleries of this 
and other countries, and each painting is a faithful tran- 
script of real things as they are known to the meagerly 
endowed of earth. The telling of a story is the aim of this 
painter, and no second interpretation can ever be put upon 
any picture of his making. 

Dealing as he does with an aspect of every-day existence, 
which for the most part is one of accruing misfortune and 
gloom, Mr. Brown has chosen to show us only that side of 
poverty-pinched nature upon which the sun shines most 
strenuously. The axiom that the world laughs only with 
the laughter and flees from the sob of sorrow and the tear- 
pearled eyelid is a part of Mr. Brown’s artistic creed, and 
to his creed this painter of the poor adheres with all the 
zeal and steadfastness of one who has a rooted faith in 
himself and his work. It is to such men in art as he that 
we turn now and again for moral refreshment, and in the 
doing get a glimpse of the pure, pale star of human 
sympathy. PERRITON MAXWELL. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ROOF-GARDEN. 

THE roof-gazvden is an evolution. You have read about 
the famous hanging gardens of Babylon, and the pictur- 
esque floating gardeus on the lakes near by which attract 
tourists to the City of Mexico. But it is not from these 
that we trace the evolution of the roof-gardens that are so 
popular these warm midsummer nights in the city of New 
York. We are inclined to believe, in the absence of any 
data on the subject, that the modern roof-garden is an 
evolution of the gardens so general on the flat-roofed 
houses in Syria. There, however, vegetables for family 
consumption are grown in the gardens on the tops of the 
houses, which have flat roofs constructed for the purpose. 

It is a popular custom in the city of Algiers to adorn 
the flat roofs of the houses with flowers and shrubs, and 
the dwellers seek the cool breezes at sunset in these aerial 
gardens. Frequently in Spain and other tropical climes 
the roof is made attractive as an evening resort from the 
heated pavements in the Summer season by an arrange- 
ment of plants; though the court or pateo of the man- 
sions as well serves the purpose and is more general. A 
more attractive place of the kind cannot be imagined than 
the court of the aristocratic jockey club in the City of 
Mexico, with its grand fountain in the center and array 
of tubs of tropical plants and shrubs, the whole brilliantly 
illuminated at night by electric lights, being a miniature 
alamada, indeed. Several dwellings in Paris. notablv 
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that of the Count de Kessler, well known in social and 
mercantile circles in this city, have sheltered spaces on 
the roof, adorned with shrubs, which are used in Summer 
for déjeuner. The garden has been a favorite resort since 
the days of Eden, and the numerous gardens in Paris, 
with their cafés chantant, can scarcely be an evolution of 
the roof-garden in Syria and Algiers; though from the 
Parisian institution, so attractive alike to visiting Amer- 
icans as to the natives, may be directly traced the modern 
roof-garden in perfection in New York City. Indeed, if 
report be true, a project is now afoot in Paris for the con- 
struction of a roof-garden on the New York plan, with the 
improvement of providing a glass shelter in Winter. 

The popular roof-garden in New York is a combination 
of the Algerian retreat amongst the shrubbery and the 
Parisian café chantant. 

In years gone by the Summer in New York, which at 
this time of the year is visited by so many Southerners 
and Westerners seeking the ocean breezes that always at 
some time during the day sweep over Manhattan Isle, was 
equally as profitable to the theatrical managers as the 
regular season, and some of the most popular stars selected 
this period for their appearance in the metropolis. But 
Coney Island was transformed from a sandbank, only 
resorted to for bathing purposes, to an attractive seaside 
resort, and, with other similar places equally accessible, 
attracted the crowds, and the theaters, notwithstanding 
their good ventilation, were neglected. 

A breeze is always to be obtained at the altitude of a 
roof overlooking the surrounding houses. He dotted the 
floored roof with pots and tubs of flowersand plants. He 
illuminated the space with many-colored lights in rows 
and arches. Most of the space was for promenading; but 
chairs and tables were placed about and refreshments 
served, as in the Summer gardens, and there was a band, 
too, to discourse entertaining music. The popularity of 
the resort was immediate, and gradually the promenading- 
room was circumscribed, and there was more accommoda- 
tion for a solid evening’s enjoyment, at ease, drinking beer 
while listening to the music. Now more than half the 
space has been covered with chairs, the plants are few and 
far between, a stage has been erected, with an orchestra, 
and a café chantant entertainment is given. A rival has 
been provided at another establishment built with 
facilities for the roof-garden, and its success—though this 
is its first season—is equally popular. Undoubtedly, if the 
buildings would permit it, other managers would offer at 
their establishments the attractions of a roof-garden; but 
only edifices constructed for the purpose can have a roof- 
garden, as the side walls and girders of an ordinary build- 
ing, with its usual slanting roof, do not permit of such 
aerial utilization of space. 

One of the new theaters, however, of the several now in 
course of construction in New York City for next season, 
will be modeled so that in the Summer the seats on the 
ground floor can be removed, the floor leveled by a plat- 
form with the stage and the interior cooled by entrances on 
two streets that will enable the passage of the southerly 
breezes that generally prevail in the Summer-time, as the 
manager is confident that the public will prefer to remain 
on terra firma, if they can be cool, rather than have to make 
their way to the roof-gardens in the elevators of the other 
establishments. We hear, too, that the success of the 
roof-garden has inspired several of the owners of our 
large, flat-roofed apartment-houses to contemplate the 
opening of gardens with restaurants, in the hope of attract- 
ing a large Summer patronage. One of the more progress- 
ive clubs has utilized a space intended for the purpose on 
its roof as a dining and convert hall. Here, however, the 
space is roofed and inclosed with ornate glass windows, 
and, while it can be heated and used in the Winter as in 
Summer, is to all intents and purposes a roof-garden. 

The popularity of the roof-garden, as of the seaside re- 
sorts, depends largely on the weather. In inclement, 
rainy weather it is not pleasant to go to Coney Island nor 
to sit and watch a performance. A more amusing specta- 
cle than an abject group of patrons sitting in the rain at 
one of-the roof-garden entertainments one evening re- 
cently cannot be imagined. While the performers and 
orchestra were protected from the rain, only those in the 
audience who had umbrellas could enjoy it, and perhaps 
more for the novelty of the experience than any positive 
desire to see the entertainment many braved it out. A 
rainy season would bring ruin to the Summer roof-garden, 
and perhaps the garden in the interior formed by remov- 
ing the seats will prove the more attractive form, after 
all. Still, while the stars shine and the breezes blow the 
roof-garden is a very attractive place on a warm Sum- 
mer’s night. The air is purer at this elevation. 

The late O. B. Bunce, a charming magazine-writer, 
several years ago, taking as his text a remark of Charles 
Dickens, that the parks in a city were its breathing-places, 
and that there were too few in New York, contributed to 
one.of the magazines an article suggesting that the roofs 
of many of our dwellings could easily be converted in the 
Summer season into little gardens by the placing of tubs 
of plants. These little breathing-spots, he argued, could 
be sheltered from sun and rain by awnings, and could be 
frequented in the day as well as the evenings. Taking the 
hint, one of our most popular actresses, Miss Georgia 
Cayvan, transformed the roof of an extension reached b 
a window of her apartment into a Summer garden, whic 
afforded her much comfort during the Summer season 
that her professional engagements a her to remain 
in the city. A restaurant was located for several Sum- 
mers on the roof of one of the big office buildings down- 
toNThe erection of many-storied buildings, carried to the 
extent of fifteen in New York, has been extended in the 
Masonic Temple in Chicago to twenty-one stories; and it is 
reported that a rental of fifty thousand dollars per annum 
—or season, rather—has been asked for its use as a Sum- 
mer garden during the Columbian Fair. The perfection 
or idealization of the roof-garden has been found in New 
York City, and it is destined to become an institution, 
even if a rainy season should temporarily dampen the 
ardor. CHANDOS FULTON. 
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MINISTER PORTER IN THE VIA 
NAZIONALE. 


Tue Via Nazionale did not exist twenty years ago, and 
now it is one of the principal streets in Rome, a broad way 
lined with handsome buildings and dwelling-houses. 

To Americans, used to the sudden growth of their own 
wonderful cities, this rapid change from fields and vine- 
yards to a busy thoroughfare, the principal artery of com- 
municaticn between the old part of Rome and the new, 
will seem nothing startling, but here in the Old World, 
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These rooms lie to the left on entering the door of the 
Legation, on the first floor of the ‘‘ Palazzo,” No. 13 Via 
Nazionale. On the right are the offices of the consulate, 
where Governor Bourne presides, assisted by Mr. Wood. 

Minister Porter is alone this year, as his daughter, the 
minister’s constant companion, did not accompany him 
on the return from America, and under these circum- 
stances the Quirinal Hotel is at present the minister’s 
residence. It is one of the best hotels in Rome and con- 
veniently near the Legation. 

All remember the hospitable receptions Mr. Porter 
gave last year at the Pal- 
azzo Antici-Mattei, where 














the minister’s love for art 
and antiquities were satis- 
fied to the full; where the 
entrance-hall, with its rich 
marble pavement, collec- 
tion of armor and paint- 
ings, was a museum. 

Minister Porter’s love of 
the fine arts and learning 
is well known, so that the 
British and Americ‘an 
Archeological Society of 
Rome feels honored in hav- 
ing him, together with Lord 
Dufferin, late English am- 
bassador to Rome, as vice- 
presidents of the society. 

His speech last year at 
the opening meeting of the 
society’s annual session was 
one of the most appreciated 
in all the session, 1890-91, 
in which, in his usual 
clear-sighted and humorous 
style, he treated “Julius 
Cesar and Cicero’’—a sub- 
ject somewhat discussed. 

This little touch brings 
us to the fact of the cordial 
way in which Minister Por- 
ter informed me, in a short 
interview courteously 
given, of the friendly rela- 
tions that have again been 
established between Amer- 
ica and Italy. 

“Tn fact,’’ he said, ‘‘noth- 
ing could be more cordial, 
as proved by King Hum- 
bert’s expression at the 
private audience given at 
the Quirinal Palace. It was 
his special wish that Italy 
should be well represented 
at the Chicago Exhibition 
and the satisfaction is gen- 
eral that Italy should have 
been chosen arbitrator in 
the Behring Sea affair.’’ 








American Legation. 
THE VIA NAZIONALE. 


where things move slower, it is always a matter of satis- 
fied comment. 

On the right-hand side, looking toward the railway 
station and the relics of the baths of Diocletian, masses of 
brickwork that still rise up in noble arches, speaking of 
past grandeur and the power of the men who built edifices 
like these for the health and pleasure of the people, are 
two handsome buildings, the ‘“‘ Palazzo,’’ where the Amer- 
ican Legation has office, together with the consulate, and 
the American Episcopalian Church of St. Paul. It is in- 
teresting to know that America, here in Rome as else- 
where, is ever to the fore, and among the buildings that 
render Via Nazionale one of the finest streets of the Eter- 
nal City stands first upon the list the Church of St. Paul, 
just beside the American Legation and the Quirinal Hotel, 
where Minister Porter is for the present residing. 

Perhaps it is not known to all that before 1870, when 
the Italian Army entered Rome, no Protestant church was 
allewed inside the walls of the city. When once, however, 
that veto was removed, America was one of the first to 
availitself of the change in affairs; St. Paul’s was built 
and consecrated 1876. Mr. Street, architect of the law 
courts in London, drew the designs, and not only is the 
building remarkable for the beauty of its external archi- 
tecture (Saxon-Gothic), but the interior is richly adorned 
with mosaics after designs by Burne-Jones, a celebrity in 
the pre-Raphaelistic school headed by the painter and 
poet, Gabriele Rossetti. A worthy monument of Ameri- 
can taste, skill and generosity, built as it was entirely 
through voluntary contributions from the land of the Stars 
and Stripes. In this city of triumphs in architecture, it 
holds one of the foremost places, and from the bell-tower, 
on all national or Italian fétes, the American flag floats 
side by side with its sister standard hoisted over the eagle 
at the Legation door. 

Minister Porter has just returned to Rome. Imagine 
yourself in a medium-sized room, with two windows, wide 
open, through which come the busy sounds of a frequented 
thoroughfare. Everywhere is the simplicity of good taste 
combined with business. In a corner between the win- 


dows stands a rack on which are many books, not there’ 


for ornament, but to be read. In the middle of the room 
is the minister’s desk, with its red velvet elbow-chair, 
while behind it stands a walnut-wood safe. 

This room is reached through a suite dedicated to the 
various offices of the Legation, and the impression felt 
boa passing through one to the other is of light and 
ife, 





The American Church. 


“And what may your 
opinion be of the coming 
World’s Great Fair?” 

“It will be one of the 
greatest exhibitions the world has ever seen,” the minis- 
ter replied. ‘‘When a boy, in my native town of Indian- 
apolis, I remember Chicago as a very small place.”’ 

From this our conversation led us on to the tour Mr. 
Porter made after leaving Rome last Spring, where he ex- 
pected to have been recalled much sooner; of his delight- 
ful trip through England, Scotland and Ireland; of the 
impression made by the Giant’s Causeway, the quiet 
poetry of the English lakes, the romantic wildness of the 
Scotch glens. But that was not all. Mr. Porter spoke of 
his journey through the Southern States of his native land, 
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“*] REMEMBER CHICAGO WHEN IT WAS A SMALL PLACE,” SAID 
MINISTER PORTER, 
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of the impression Nashville and Birmingham made upon 
him, especially the latter. Then we discussed the famous 
McKinley Bill; the position in which it places Sicily—an 
important market as regards America in fruit and 


sulphur. 
Thoroughly respectful are the words Minister Porter 





MR. A. G. PORTER, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Italy. 


uses when speaking of King Humbert. ‘I never came 
across a more genial or courteous gentleman, and I never 
saw amore characteristic face, one with more play of ex- 
pression, from the quiet dignity of serious moments to the 
frank, open smile of friendly courtesy.”’ 

Mr. Whitehouse’s career as secretary to the foreign 
legations has been one continued success, from Mexico to 
Spain, from Norway and Sweden to Imperial Rome. 
Minister Porter informed me that he had one evening 
heard his secretary holding an animated discussion with 
Lord Dufferin, the late English ambassador to Rome, in 
fluent Persian ! 


RoME, July 1, 1892. L. C. P. 
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AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
DO OUR READERS THINK THESE JOKES ARE CHEAP OR DEAR 
AT THE PRICE ? 

EpITor—‘‘ Binks, your poem was pretty rocky; I had 
to let it flicker.” 

Binks—‘“ Do you mean you put it in the paper?” 

EpiTtor—‘‘ No; in the stove ”’ 

MIss BEACONSTREET—‘“‘ Do you happen to remember 
who it was invented the cotton gin ?”’ 

MIss LAKEFRONT—‘‘ No; we never use any but the best 
Hollands.”’ 

CHAPPIE—‘‘ You wouldn’t marry the best man in the 
world, would you ?” 

Miss Fitz—‘‘ No; of course not; why ?” 

CHAPPIE—‘‘ Oh, I was just thinking that there must be 
some subject on which we could agree.” 

HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL. 

EVEN the chorus girl, on fifteen dollars a week, hopes 
to be an “‘angel”’ by and by. 

St. PETER—‘‘ What is that break on the line ?” 

GABRIEL—“ I can’t tell yet whether it issome New York 
murderer setting out or the burglar alarm.” 

St. PETER—‘“‘ Well, what is it ?” 

EXPERIENCED TRAVELER—“‘I saw this place mentioned 
in a book I happened to pick up, and I thought I would 
stop and see if it was all that was claimed for it.” 

HoracE—‘‘ What do you think of the jokes of Esop ?”’ 

rlEROoDOTUS—“ When I was in Egypt——” 

HoracE—‘ Chestnuts.” 

HeERopoTus—‘“‘ Exactly; they were so pronounced in 
Egypt.” 

BracE—‘“‘ Then you absolutely refuse to be my wife?” 

Miss BAGLEY—“‘ Yes; absolutely.” 

BrAcE—“‘ Would you mind giving me a line to that 
effect ?” 

Miss BAGLEY—‘‘ What would be the good of that ?”’ 

BrRAcE—‘“‘It might help me to secure another engage- 
ment.”’ 

MADE HIM NERVOUS. 

Wices—“ What- was the commotion inside the museum 
a little while ago ?” 

FuTLITES—‘‘ Jo Jo Spotted a dog-catcher in the house.” 

Dusty RHopES—‘“‘ Won’t you give me a dime, boss ; I 
am out of work.” 

WILLIAM ANN—“Go to the devil; he finds work for idle 
hands to do.” 

JonES—‘‘I suppose you are anxious to find out whether 
your baby can talk ?” 

SmItH—‘‘ No—it takes after its mother.” 

HER FATHER—‘“‘Do you expect any help from ine, sir, 
after you have married my daughter ?” 

HER ADORER—“ Yes, sir.”’ 

HER FATHER—“ What help, sir ?”’ 

HER ADORER—‘‘I expect you to help me support my 
mother-in-law.” 
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In looking for a country home, Mr. Levi P. Morton (it 
was before he was Vice-President) settled upon Rhinecliff- 
on-the-Hudson, and there bought more than a thousand 
acres of land to which he gave the name of “ Ellerslie.” 

The city was stifling hot, one day this week, as I took a 
New York Central train for Rhinecliff. After we passed 
Spuyten Duyvil a cool breeze from the Hudson came 
through the car-windows. Every moment of the charm- 
ing ride up the noble river, in full view of the Palisades, 
was heartily enjoyed. Superintendent Cottrell met me at 
the depot, and behind high-stepping roadsters we started 
for “Ellerslie,” a mile and a half away. The greatest 
attention has been paid to the road. Not a jar as the 
spirited bays whirled us over a picturesque bridge and 
into the Morton grounds. The lawn, shaded by oaks and 
pines, dotted here and there by a bed of beautiful flowers 
that seemed to blend perfectly with the entire landscape, 
gave me exquisite pleasure. Winding up and around 
we came to the magnificent residence of the Vice- 
President. The dull shades of the house and its unpre- 
tending architecture add to the beauty of the scene. Its 
broad piazzas were shaded by awnings. The exterior of 
the house gives little idea of the elegance of the in- 
terior. 

Here the Vice-President of the United States gathers 
parties of his friends and thoroughly enjoys the pleasure 
they take in his beautiful home. Every Sunday after- 
noon the entire herd of red and white Guernseys are let 
out on the lawn. Down a little way from the house is a 
grove of pines that show clean bodies for eighty feet 
before there is any suggestion of a limb. This is the fa- 
vorite playground of the Morton children, with the Hudson 
at their feet and these giants of the forest shading them. 
From this point, on a clear day, the Catskill Mountains 
can easily be seen and the surrounding country is laid 
open like a book. 

The entire farm is used to maintain the one hundred 
and twenty-five head of registered Guernsey cattle that 
are to-day famous throughout the country. Mr. Morton 
has made every provision for their comfort in the way of 
warm barns and silos. The dairy-house isa model. The 
feed for the cows is ensilage, as it has been shown that the 
all-the-year product from ensilage is much better than 
from dry feed in the Winter. The Guernsey cow is noted 
for her bright-yellow butter; no artificial coloring of any 
kind is used. Only the very best of grain is fed and that 
after it has been carefully inspected. 

One of the features of “Ellerslie”? is the forty-thou- 
sand-dollar garden just back of the residence. It is laid 
out in the old-fashioned way, the vegetables in the beds 
surrounded by borders of beautiful roses and out-door 
flowers. When Vice-President Morton looked about the 
place for a garden he selected the present site, but it was 
then covered with rocks ten to fifteen feet high. That did 
not make the least bit of difference, for drills were se- 
cured, the rock blasted out, carried away and earth 
brought in wagons to fill up the excavation of some ten 
feet. It was a gigantic undertaking, but one that yielded 
big returns when completed. The fruit and vegetables 
raised in this garden are as excellent as are the flowers 
forced in the large hothouses just back of it. 

**Hllerslie” is a magnificent country home. F, 
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“ ELLERSLIE ”—VICE-PRESIDENT MORTON’S HOME AT RHINECLIFF-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


[Sketches made by a Spevial Artist.] 
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NOVELTIES OF THE DAY. 


Ir would seem that Fashion had exhausted herself. She 
has utilized everything beautiful and elegant, and one can 
scarcely believe that there are any further novelties. The 
blouse, which is par excellence the feature of the season, 
has some new details which are perhaps worth consider- 
ing. The very newest way to make this favorite bodice is 
of accordion-plaited crépe de Chine or mousseline de soie. 
This is arranged to overhang the belt at the waist, while 
at the neck the plaits are held flat beneath a lace yoke. Or 
a full bib is occasionally worn, but the yoke is, as a rule, 
more becoming. However, the yoke must not be sewn 
down, but laid straight and tight from the throat to just 
above the bust. Some of these accordion-plaited blouses 
have sleeves formed of large puffs of the plaiting, reaching 
below the elbow and trimmed with a deep frill of lace. The 
comparatively short sleeve is another of Fashion’s innova- 
tions. The frills down the front of blouses have become 
s0 abominably common that the newest blouses are made 
without them. Box-plaits take their place. Black satin 
is being combined with every sort of material. The smart- 
est possible way of trimming almost any gown is to treat 
it with black satin. Anexceedingly effective gown is made 
of white crépe de Chine, bound with black satin, with a 
coat lined and faced with black satin and worn open over 
ashirt of yellow crépe. A rose-colored crépon has a full 
ruche of black satin about the skirt and a black satin coat 
opening over a shirt of rose mousseline de soie. There is 
much that is novel in black materials. A black crépe de 
Chine has a leaf worked in lace and surrounded by a but- 
fonhole stitch let into the material. Watteau plaits are 
now started just above the waist. Turquoise-blue, min- 
gled with green or with pale-yellow, is a combination 
much affected by fashionable women. A sort of pelisse of 
chiffon or crépe de Chine in light colors is made to wear 
over Summer gowns. The actual bodice is clearly seen 
through it. A pretty trimming for the tails of gowns isa 
rope of baby ribbons, caught down at intervals with an 
infinitesimal row of beads. Some charming gowns have 
a double Watteau plait, one on each shoulder, with a sash 
showing between. There isa revulsion against trains even 

- for evening wear, 
though fashionables 
will not easily forego 
a style which adds 
grace, height and dig- 
nity to the figure. 
Old-fashioned delaine 
frocks are very much 
worn. Their only 
drawback is that they 
soil easily. However, 
they can be washed 
beautifully in rice- 
water. Boil one pound 
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BLACK VELVET EVENING-GOWN. 


of rice in five quarts of water. Set it to cool, and when 
just warm immerse the delaine and rub with the rice in- 
stead of soap. 





A PRETTY ROOM. 

You wish to arrange your little daughter’s room so 
that it shall be both attractive and simple. Paper with 
blue and make a dado of cream cretonne, stamped with 

lue and yellow daffodils. Let the ceiling paper be of 
yellow and white, and paint the woodwork cream. Have 
a brass bedstead or a white enamel tipped with brass. 
Have a gay quilt in white and yellow. Mark the towels, 
sheets and pillow-cases with her monogram in blue and 
yellow, and one daffodil in the corners. Let the curtains 
be of the cretonne lined with pale-blue, and have white 
frilled muslin curtains underneath. Do not forget the 
work-basket and table, the writing-desk and the hanging 
book-shelves, and have all the pretty and innocent pict- 
ures you can crowd on the wall. Make your little daugh- 
ter’s room a haven to which, in the dreary years to come, 
she may look back with sweet memories. ; 





BLACK VELVET EVENING-GOWNS. 

AMONG other old favorites, which have returned to us 
after a long absence, is the black velvet evening-gown. 
And what is more elegant or appropriate for a young ma- 
tron than this rich fabric, whose lustrous folds set off the 
dazzling pink and white tints of the blonde beauty or ac- 
centuate the glowing roses of the brunette? Black velvet 
dinner and evening-gowns are not appropriate for the 
débutante, nor is there any reason why they should be 
considered only fit for the ceremonious wear of dowagers. 
The black velvet evening-gown shown this week is thor- 
oughly French, and its very simplicity is essentially smart. 
The tiny, pointed bodice is finished with puff sleeves, and 
its only trimming is a fluffy fold of white chiffon crossing 
from the right shoulder to underneath the left arm. Long 
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gloves of white suéde are worn, and a fan of white ostrich 
plumes is carried. This charming costume is specially 
suitable for a young widow. 





A PLAID SILK FROCK. 


AMONG the many smart features of the Summer ward- 
robe is the plaid silk frock. It is unique, for it has not yet 
made its way about very much, and therefore has not be- 
come hackneyed. It is thoroughly French in style and 
execution, and nothing can be more swagger for the races 
or any out-of-door fétes. The 
one shown in the illustration 
is of dark-blue and white 
plaid. The trimmings are 
of gray silk, lined with dark- 
green velvet. There is a gir- 
dle, chemisette and broad 
band of velvet running down 
the left side of the skirt. 
The sleeves are of gray silk. 
The bodice fastens under the 
left arm. The hat is of dark- 
gray straw, trimmed with 
pale-pink roses and dark- 
green velvet. 




















NOVELTIES IN PURSES. 

NEXT to emptying a purse 
as fast as possible, there is 
nothing a 
woman so 
loves as to 
dangle one 
filled with 
clinking 
coins, and 
Plan how 
best to spend 
them. The 
latest ex- 
travagance 
in purses is 
made ofa 
fine network 
of gold, with 
a fluted bar 
at the top, where it clasps, attached to which is a little 
ring, by which it can be fastened onto a bangle or chain. 
This fancy for gold purses comes from Paris. Another 
pretty purse is of silk netting in the shape of a Chinese 
lantern, a very ingenious design and quite comfortable to 
carry. 


PLAID SILK FROCK. 


A WHITE SERGE OUTING-GOWN. 

WHITE serge will always be popular for smart wear 
both at mountain and seaside. We give this week an ad- 
mirable illustration of the smartest possible mode of mak- 
ing up a white serge or flannel outing-gown. The skirt is 
of moderate length, and without one inch of trimming. 
There is the jaunty Eton jacket elaborated with a soft 
frill of buttercup-yellow silk. The soft, full shirt is of 
yellow silk, and the long sash, carelessly knotted and fall- 
ing to the bottom of the skirt, is of the same material. A 
white hat, trimmed with a huge bow of yellow silk, white 
gloves and a stick tied with yellow ribbon complete this 
marvelously effective costume. 





MIDSUMMER FANCIES. 

Many of the new French gowns have sleeves which 
reach only to the elbow, and are wide and finish with a 
deep cuff. These necessitate long suéde gloves, which are 
very smart. 

The very latest and most charming novelty is shot silk 
stockings, which are being made in all the various shades 
worn at present, so that they may be obtained to harmo- 
nize perfectly with any costume. 

A pretty way of trimming the hem of a gown is.with a 
band of broad satin ribbon, tying 
here and there into a double bow. 
Few methods are more effective 
than three little quillings of satin 
ribbon. 

The belt or sash remains 
ubiquitous. Wide or narrow, of 
ribbon, silk, leather or galon it 
may be, but in some form or 
other it is indispensable to the 
fashionable costume. The most 
becoming belt is made of twice- 
folded ribbon tied at one side, or 
a sash, pointed in front and 
hooked under a rosette at the 
back. 

White linen and duck cos- 
tumes are again in vogne. They 
are made in a severely simple 
style, the skirt plain, with the 
hem turning upward, showing 
many rows of stitching; the 
jacket long and open, to. display 
the shirt. 

The last introduction in shirts 
WHITE SERGE oUTING-cown. 2%¢ the embroidered fronts, 

worked in the convents abroad, 
a triumph of needlework, made up in full and stiff 
fronts. 

Teagowns are made in crépe and crépon. If you have 
old lace scarfs laid away, you can turn them to the best 
account by folding them on the bodice front and back, al- 
lowing the ends to float over the skirt. A charming Sum- 
mer teagown is made of white muslin, printed with mauve 
flowers, and trimmed with green and mauve ribbons. 
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Smoke-blue is the most fashionable color at present. 
Gendarme-blue is also in favor, and a very smart combi- 
nation is heliotrope and navy-blue. 

——_+ © +—_____- 


A NOVEL BY MRS. WALWORTH. 

THE next number of ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY will be a 
charming story by Mrs. J. H. Walworth, the distinguished 
Southern novelist and author of the “ Bar Sinister,” ‘A 
Splendid Egotist ” and several other very popular stories. 
This latest production of hers, written specially for the 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY, tells the story of an ambitious, 
beautiful, but wayward young Southern girl who had 
predilections for dramatic art and came to New York to 
win fame and fortune. She was successful far beyond the 
wildest exvectations of her friends; but her poor, old 





SILK PURSE. 


mother, who had remained be- 
hind to care for the country 
store which maintained the 
family, grew anxious and 
doubtful about her daughter’s 
course and dispatched the 
young son of the family, called 
“Sandy,” to have an eye upon 
his elder sister. This visit of 
“Sandy”? to New York devel- 
ops the action of the novel, 
and it is very rapid, indeed, in 
several places. He finds his 
sister in great danger. He 
becomes a muscular reformer, 
assaults a theatrical manager 
who has been impertinent to 
his idealized sister and there- 
fore finds himself in jail. By a miracle of surgery and 
medical skill the assaulted man recovers, and “Sandy” 
narrowly escapes trial for murder. Meanwhile, the friv- 
olous sister has seen the mistake of her ways and becomes 
thoroughly repentant. 

It is one of the most delightful stories of the new 
Italian element which has become so large a part of Amer- 
ican life, and is one of the cleverest of the American au- 
thors’ series. 





GOLD NETTING PURSE. 


——_ +> @<+___—_ 
PURELY PERSONAL. 


) NE of the most charming 
hostesses in New York is 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, the 
daughter of Mr. D. O. 
Mills, of California. This 
lady, a fine portrait of 
wliom is given herewith, 
would be a great social 
acquisition to Washington. 
She would entertain in 
grand style, and a court 
of regal elegance would 
be set up in opposition to 
the rather conservative so- 
cial circle at the White 
House. Mrs. Reid is a 
Californian by birth, and 
brought her husband a 
large fortune. In ONCE A WEEK of June 25th a beautt 
fully illustrated article on Ophir Farm, the country seat 
of the Reids, was printed. 
a ns 





‘*BuT what on earth could have induced you to marry 
& man so utterly your inferior ?” 
“*My dear girl, I never met a man who wasn’t.” 





$ Py Aft 
Oily Sallow Skin Wir 
your Complexion Brush for six weeks I 
have surprised myself and my friends 
with a healthy complexion. 

‘ A lady sixty years old 
Wrinkles has succeeded in re- 
moving the wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces by using our 
Complexion Brush regularly. 


A handsome 
Development 4,..22reser 
the principal points of beauty in woman. 
A lady tells us of a friend who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of 
_ roundness and beauty by the regular use 








of our Complexion — » hie seen 
4 t will be foun 

° For Bathing a luxury by both 

old and young, THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by their compact arrange- 

ment remove the dead cuticle and increase the circulation wonder- 


fully. 
“4 The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey’s Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH 


has done for them and it will do as much for you. 


The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon re- 
ceipt of price, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods 
Catalogue mailed Free, 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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[Each Department written by a Recognized Authority.] 
POET SCOUT’S MEMORABLE SHREWSBURY HANDICAP. 

THE finest day’s racing this season was unquestionably 
witnessed at Monmouth Park, when the Shrewsbury Han- 
dicap, at a mile and a half, was decided. With the excep- 
tion of Walcott’s impressive win in the selling race, all 
the other contests were fought out to the bitter end, and 
the thrilling battle between Poet Scout and Demuth, in 
the Shrewsbury, will long remain in the memory of turf- 
men who were fortunate enough tosee it. It is a long 
time since horseman have been treated to such a stirring 
and bitter finish,and perhaps the nearest approach to it 
was when Tea Tray captured the Monmouth Handicap two 
years ago, with Rhono, Lavina Bell and Prince Royal 
finishing almost inseparable. 

Cautious, almost to a childish extent, Poet Scout’s 
owners kept him in his stall ever since his unsuccessful 
appearance in the Suburban on June 18th. On that occa- 
sion the great ‘“‘ Westerner” was unmistakably above 
himself, and considering his evident lack of hard, bruis- 
ing work he rana really good race. Since then he has 
been assiduously sent along, and although he had a number 
of races apparently within his grasp, his owners foolishly 
kept him in his stall. Only a few days before the decision 
of the Shrewsbury Handicap he was withdrawn from the 
Monmouth Cup, and allowed Longstreet to walk over. If 
his owners had taken into consideration the woeful state of 
the latter’s forelegs, they would have started the Scout, 
and it is reasonably certain that he would have troubled 
“Mike”? Dwyer’s champion to such an extent that the 
latter would have broken down. 

Early on Shrewsbury Day the eventual hero of one of 
the most memorable struggles ever fought at Monmouth 
was to be seen in the paddock. With far less flesh on him 
than on Suburban Day he certainly could not. be pro- 
nounced a good-looking representative of the thorough- 
bred. Long, lean, gaunt, and very narrow and ragged 
across his hips, he was not “ beau ideal” of a racehorse; 
but when subsequently he was seen in motion, all his 
blemishes were forgotten, and his tremendous stride and 
smooth way of traveling stamped him as an opponent of 
no mean ability. 

As regards the race, the issue had narrowed itself down 
to a battle between Demuth and Poet Scout a furlong 
from home. At this point Garrison was busy on the last 
named, while Murphy was nursing Demuth, with evident 
anticipation of what was coming. Twenty yards further 
on both jockeys were hard at it, and their horses ran 
locked until within thirty yards of the finish, when De- 
muth, on the inside, forged slightly in front. It was 
only momentarily, however, as Garrison, riding harder 
than he ever did before, gradually closed up the slight ad- 
vantage, and, fairly liftingj~his mount in the last three 
strides, he won one of the most exciting races ever wit- 
nessed on the turf. 

Garrison’s was a wonderful exhibition of strong, 
vigorous finishing, while Murphy’s was an example of 
thoroughly expert horsemanship. Without careful nurs- 
ing and admirable patience, perhaps no other jockey liv- 
ing would have got Demuth as near as he did. In both 
cases it was a beautiful exhibition of jockeyship, and, as 
far as the horses are concerned, never was a sterner, 
gamer or more determined struggle fought. 

GOLD AND BLACK. 





BOSTON’S BALL NINE ON TOP. 

The first League championship season, which closed on 
Wednesday, has demonstrated one thing beyond a doubt— 
That the cheap ball teams are not successes. The high- 
priced ones do the best work and draw the largest crowds. 
The standing of the Chicago and New York Clubs (eight 
and ninth respectively) is a knock-down blow for the Spal- 
dings and their ideas of running teams on a low salary 
basis and made up of inferior players led by Anson and 
Ewing. The very fact that Boston, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia and Cincinnati, all high-priced teams, finished at 
the top of the heap speaks for itself. 

The Spaldings have all along boasted that they could 
release all of their best men, sign new players and keep 
right on winning games. To show they meant what they 
said, J. W. Spalding was the means of releasing all of the 
crack New York players in order that a cheap team might 
be secured instead. The cheap team is in New York all 
right, but the ball-playing patronage and general interest 
in the game are lacking. It is indeed a sorry sight—New 
York with a ball nine that the residents of Meriden, Conn., 
or some country place would chase out of their town. 

Manager Barnie, formerly of the Baltimore Club, put 
the case in a nutshell to me the other day. Said he: “If 
the Spalding element in the New York Club doesn’t care 
to put up any money let it resign and give others a chance, 
There are plenty of men who will take hold of the New 
York Club to-day, and by putting enough money into it 
place it where it was three years ago.”’ . 

And that reminds me that John B. Day is booked to go, 
this Fall as sure as there’s a sun and moon. He has said 
very little this year, being content to draw a three-thou- 
sand-dollar salary from the club and view the work of dis- 
organization as performed by Spalding, Talcott, Powers 
and Ewing. John B. Day knows too much about baseball 
to be popular with these new magnates. 

The Brooklyn team’s success teaches a lesson. The 
management of the players has been solely in the hands 
of John M. Ward. There are no meddling directors over 
there and President Byrne, a practical baseball manager 


. first round W. R. Horncastle, by 6—1, 6—3, 6—2. 
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himself, has kept his finger out of the pie from the very 

start. There is nothing in baseball management like a 

one-man power, and that’s what’s needed in New York. 
THE TWIRLER. 





OUR TENNIS CHAMPION ABROAD. 

The progress and playing abroad of the American 
champion at lawn tennis, Olie Campbell, has been eagerly 
watched. At one of the largest tennis meetings of the 
English season, the Beckenham tournament, Campbell 
took part in three of the competitions, namely: Singles 
for the Kent championship, handicap singles, and doubles 
(scratch); in the championship singles he defeated in the 
In the 
seco round S. Riseley, by 8—6, 6—3, 6—0. In the third 
round he defeated A. W. Gore, one of the crack English 
players, after a close struggle, the score being 6—4, 1—6, 
4—6, 6—2, 7—5. In the semi-final round he was defeated, 
however, by H. A. B. Chapman, by 6—3, 6—2, 6—2. In the 
final round Chapman met H. S. Barlow, and after losing 
the first two sets, by 10—8, 7—5, he retired, allowing Bar- 
low first prize and the right to play E. G. Meers for the 
Kent championship and challenge cup. In this contest 
Barlow won, after a prolonged struggle, by 4—6, 2—6, 
8—6, 6—2, 6—3. 

In the scratchmen’s doubles, Campbell played with 
H.S. Barlow, and in the first round they were drawn 
against the champions of England, the Baddeley brothers. 
The latter did not show up, and the match was awarded 
to Campbell and Barlow by default. Not wishing to win 
that way, they played their second match against E. G. 
Meers and H.S. Waller, who recently won the covered 
court championship of England at doubles, with the un- 
derstanding that if they won, they would then play the 
Baddeley brothers. Campbell and Barlow won by 10—8, 
4—6, 10—8. A supplementary round was played between 
the Baddeley brothers and Campbell and Barlow. The 
match was played immediately after Barlow had finished 
his hard five-set match for the Kent championship at sin- 
gles, and, therefore, the Americans were considerably 
handicapped. They made a splendid fight, however, and 
succeeded in winning the first set, though they were de- 
feated in the two succeeding ones. The scores were 5—7, 
6—2, 6—3. In the final round the Baddeley brothers de- 
feated Ernest Renshaw and M. F. Goodbody by 6—0, 5—7, 
6—3. 

Campbell also took part in the handicap singles. He 
was placed at scratch, although Ernest Renshaw and W. 
Bradley each owed half-fifteen. E. G. Meers and H. S. 
Barlow were also placed on scratch. In the first round 
Campbell defeated W. C. Taylor, one-quarter thirty, by 
4—6, 9—7, 7—5, and in the second round T. E. Haydon, 
three-quarters of fifteen, by 6—4, 5—7, 6-2. Renshaw 
untimately won first prize. 

In speaking of Campbell’s playing, Pastime, the official 
organ of the tennis players in England, said: ‘‘ That Camp- 
bell is better than his play at Cannes would make him 
appear to be, few will now deny, for although the courts 
are not yet to his liking, he has shown a distinct improve- 
ment at each successive tournament. He is safe, but not 
strong in his base-line strokes, but his volleying is admi- 
rable. For really quick, hard volleying, he has few equals 
and no superiors.”’ THE RACKET. 





LIVE ON, DEAR HEART, YOU’RE NOT FOR ME. 
Hap we but met in life’s delicious Spring 
When young romance made Eden of the world ; 


When bird-like hope was ever on the wing, 
On thy dear breast, how soon it had been furl'd. 


Had we but met when both cur hearts were beating 
With the wild joy, the guileless love of youth : 

Thou, a proud boy with frank and ardent greeting, 
And I, a timid girl, all trust and truth, 


Ere yet my pulse’s light, elastic play 
Had learned the weary weight of grief to know; 
Ere from these eyes had passed the morning's ray, 
And from my cheek the early rose’s glow. 


Had we but met in life’s delicious Spring, 

Ere wrong and falsehood taught me doubt and fear 5 
Ere Hope came back with worn and wounded wing 

To die upon the heart she could not cheer. 


Ah ! had we then but met !—I dare not listen 
To the wild whispers of my fancy now. 

My full heart beats, my sad, droop’d lashes glisten ; 
I hear the music of thy boyhood’s vow. 


How had I knelt hour after hour beside thee, 
When from thy lips the rare scholastic lore 
Fell on the soul that almost deified thee, 
While at each pause f, child-like, prayed for more, * 


Then, hadst thou loved me with a love abiding, 
And I had now been less unworthy thee ; 
For I was generous, guileless and confiding, 
So frank enthusiast, buoyant, fresh and free. 


But now, my fondest aspirations perished, 
My holiest hopes a jest for lips profane— 

The tenderest yearnings of my heart uncherished, 
A slave-worn soul in custom’s iron chain. 


- Checked by those ties that make my lightest sigh, 
My faintest blush at thought of thee—a crime, 
How must I still my heart and school my eye, 
And count in vain the slow, dull steps of Time! 


Wilt thou come back? Ah! what avails to ask thee, 
Since honor, faith, forbid thee to return ? 

Yet with forgetfulness I dare not task thee, 
Lest thou too soon that easy lesson learn. 


Ah, darling, come not back; still through memory’s ear 
Thy voice, melodious murmur, thrills my heart ; 
Come not back with that fond simile, so frank, so dear— 
While yet we may, let us forever part. 
HENRIETTA M. GRISWOLD. 
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A JOLLY OLD KING. 

THE king of Denmark isa strapping old gentleman of 
military bearing, with a bald, broad forehead, a promi- 
nent nose, shaggy, beetling brows and gray, Burnside 
whiskers. He is now seventy-four, and has the respect of 

everybody, for his entire life has compelled admiration. 
He has been felicitously described as the “ grandfather of 
Europe,” and there is a good deal of truth in the appella- 
tion. His daughters have wedded the czar, the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Cumberland respectively ; one son 
became king of Greece, another married the Princess of 
Orleans and a third the daughter of the king of Sweden. 
When he was not a king, but merely a prince and almost 
an exile in a little German village, he was very near to 
poverty. The empress of Russia delights to tell how she 
had at that time but fifty francs a month to expend on 
dresses. She did not dream then that a day would come 
when one of her toilets—that celebrated dress which she 
wore on the occasion of her coronation at the Kremlin— 
would cost two hundred thousand francs. In those days 
the king used to say: ‘“‘ My daughters will one day become 
masters of the piano and I can die in peace,” little think- 
ing that two of them would one day reign over the most 
powerful empires in the world. Yet, despite his kindli- 
ness, King Christian is inclined to be autocratic. He has 
had continual discussions with Parliament, the result be- 
ing that for seven years he ruled without the aid of the 
Chamber. Nevertheless, the Danish people have never 
protested strongly against his conduct, for they under- 
stand him and believe that he is actuated by a sense of 
justice in whatever he does. He has great influence, and 
during the past; twenty years has more than once helped 
to maintain peace. He has much power over the czar, 
who is accustomed, during his prolonged annual visits to 
Denmark, to hold long discussions with his father-in-law 
concerning the political affairs of Europe. The Prince of 
Wales, too, who is supposed to be one of the most inde- 
pendent princes in Europe, and one who does not like to 
be advised, also gladly seeks counsel from the aged mon- 
arch. Queen Louise, who is one year older than the king, 
is equally fuil of vigor. 
——_+ @<+_____ 
TWO WORLDS. 
Ir I could trace time backward till 
I stood on cold primeval soil, 
Before one life was born to toil, 
To hope, and dream, and thrill; 
Back through the cycles which have passed 
Since that antiquity of earth, 
Where silence brooded at the birth 
Of flowerless forms and vast; 
What monstrous and unliving thing 
Would that wild forest-world appear 
To me, whose soul is tuned to hear 
The whisperings of the Spring! 
To hear the woods and fields rejoice, 
The song of love in palm and pine, 
And, sweeter still and more divine, 
Some passionate human voice ! 
GrorGe EpGarR Monreomery. 
—_—_ +> 2<+— 
BOOKS WORTH READING. 
“War to the Knife ’ against bad literature. 

**Darkness and Dawn,” by Canon Farrar, deals with the reign 
of Nero. It is not a period from which the Christian or the lover of 
humanity can extract consclation; but the horrid details of that 
reign are in this volume relieved by the picture of Nero’s boyhood, 
in which we are made to see that the tyrant was not naturally the 
demon history shows him, but that Nero the tyrant was merely the 
pagan transformation of Nero the boy. The literary execution of 
the magnificent theme is above all praise. A goodly-sized hand- 
book could be filled with gems of thought, sentiment and diction. 
The lonely death of the Apostle of the Gentiles is described with 





pathos and the author's affection for a grand subject. Life in tl:e 
Catacombs is vividly portrayed and is very ingeniously connected 
with the movement of the plot about Nero's palace. The condition 
of Roman society, wherein it was possible for honorable men and 


truly noble Senators to be made the victims of the intriguers of the 
palace, is very cleverly portrayed. “Darkness and Dawn” is a 


matchless historical romance. 

** Homilies of Science,” by Dr. Paul Carus, is probabiy the most 
formidable attack ever made upon orthodox Christianity. Substi- 
tuting ethics for religion and a personal God, this subtle writer 
elbows his way into all the churches, levels pulpits and altars, and 
quotes scripture with a monistic unction that is a delightful con- 
trast to Haeckel’s cold-blooded blasphemy; with a suavity that puts 
to shame the vigorous epigram and denunciation of Ingersoll, and 
with a spirituality that is a stinging rebuke to the materialism of 
the age. Dr. Paul Carus appears to be a pantheist; but when this 
point in the ** Homilies * is reached, the reader is informed that 
the author’s system is ** entheism ” and not pantheism. Instead of 
the Christian’s Personal God and an Intelligent First Cause that 

lanned the origin of the universe and still carries out its progress 


y means of natural laws and forces, Dr, Paul Carus gives us the 
mathematical precision of Nature’s machine, which is above all in- 
telligence. He also admires, the man who does not fear annihila- 
tion, and has no respect for the ** coward who invented a Hereafter 
because he feared to dic utterly.” A prominent flaw in the 
“Homilies” is the lack of equilibrium, All Nature seeks equilib- 
rium and does not rest until it has found it. The moral, social and 
ethical adjustment of the world is not complete in this life. Howis 
Dr. Paul Carus going to complete it without a Hereafter? The 
great and only “‘entheist * does not answer this question in his 
* Homilies of Science.” 

ocr 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 

July 24---Sunday—** We have to be faithful in small things as 
well as in great.”—Smiles. 

July 25— Monday— 

* Others’ follies teach us not, 
Nor much their wisdom teaches; . 
And most of sterling worth is what 
Our own experience preaches.”—Tennyson. 
July 26—Tuesday— 
** Every sweet with sour is tempered still, 
That maketh it be coveted the more.”—Spenser. 

July 2i— Wednesday—** Wash thine heart from wickedness, that 
thou mayest be saved.”—Jer. iv. 14. 

July 28—Thursday—* Manners are the shadows of virtues; the 
momentary display of those qualities which our fellow-creatures 
love and respect.” —Sydney Smith. 

July 29—Friday— 

‘** Though sages may pour out their wisdom’s treasure, 
There is no sterner moralist than pleasure.”"— Byron. 

July 30—Saturday—“ Create in me a clean heart, O God; and re- 

new a right spirit within me,.’’— Psalms li. 10. 
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THE HOMESTEAD TROUBLES. 
(With Sketches made by our Special Artists.) 

EVERYTHING is quiet at Homestead. After the Pinker- 
ton invaders left, the workmen returned to their homes, 
and when the militia was finally ordered out by the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, their arrival at the seat of previous 
trouble was welcomed quite as heartily by the workmen 
as by the capitalists. The National Guard, numbering 
eight thousand, took possession. A Congressional com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the causes of the trouble 
arrived at Pittsburg from Washington and began daily 
sessions. Its members showed a determination to secure 
all the information that could be got while facts were 
still fresh in the minds of the people of the neighborhood. 
Among the first witnesses called was Mr. Frick, the man- 
ager of the Carnegie Company. He was in good humor, 
and smiled and bowed to the committee as he came into 
the room. His testimony was voluminous, but the vital 
part of it was his statement regarding the amounts paid 
the men. The following is the schedule of wages to be 
paid for each one hundred tons under agreement of July 
15, 1889, in one-hundred-and-nineteen-inch plate, when the 
price of billets was twenty-five dollars, the minimum: 

Roller, $13.25; screwmen, $10.85; first shearman, $12.26; 
second shearman, $8.08; tablemen, $9.43; heaters, $20.75; 
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Chairman Oates—What about the Pinkerton men at 
Homestead ? A. Mr. Knox, after I had told him I had 
been up there, said they were going tosend up Pinkertons. 
I advised against doing so. 

Mr. Boatner—Did you instruct Colonel Gray to deputize 
the Pinkertons? A. I did not in any way. I was not 
called upon until July 4th to raise a posse comitatus. 

Mr. Boatner—What was Mr. Gray sent with these men 
for? A. To preserve the peace. He had not authority to 
deputize the men. He had authority to demand peace as 

eputy sheriff. 

r. Boatner—Did you make any actual effort to put 
Mr. Carnegie in possesion of his mills? A. I was not able 
to make aneffort. My twelve deputies were pushed away 
from the works by two thousand men. 


Captain Rogers, the boatman who transported the 
Pinkerton men to Homestead, was the next witness. 
When asked about the journey, Captain Rogers read the 
following: . 


On the 25th of June Mr. H.C. Frick sent for me and 
made arrangements for the transportation, on a date there- 
after to be given, of three hundred or more mez, with their 
subsistence, from a point not then determined on the river, 
to the Carnegie works at Homestead. He said they were 
to act as watchmen in the works, and that they would be 
under the direction of the sheriff of the county. He said 
nothing about any apprehended trouble. 

I proceeded at once to fit up the barges for the accomo- 
dation of this number of men by making berths and put- 
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hookers, $8.02; heaters’ helpers, $14.15; Sweeper, $5.66; 
sweepers, $5.19; first leader, $7.31; second leader, $6.84; 
shearers’ helpers, $5.19. 

Schedule of wages in the one-hundred-and-nineteen- 
inch mill when the price of billets was forty dollars, the 
maximum: 

Roller, $21.13; secrewmen, $17.36; first shearman, $19.62; 
secoud shearman, $12.84; tablemen, $15.09; heaters, $33.21 ; 
hookers, $12.83; heaters’ helpers, $22.64; sweeper, $9.06; 
sweepers, $8.30; first leader, $11.70; second leader, $10.94: 
shearmans’ helpers, $8.30. 

The firm’s proposition was to reduce the minimum 
from thirty-five to twenty-two dollars per ton, which 
would average about a twenty per cent. reduction, which 
the men resented. Mr. Frick left the witness chair with 
a sigh of relief. He had not been obliged to tell the 
profits of the steel mills per ton. 

Sheriff McCleary, of the county in which the disturb- 
ances occurred, was a witness. He was noticeably nerv- 
ous, and his answers were sometimes evasive. His testi- 
mony follows: 

Chairman Oates—State what you know as to the strike 
at Homestead. A. I was notified by Mr. Knox, attorney 
for Carnegie. He said three hundred men—Pinkertons— 
had been employed as watchmen. He asked if I would 
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deputize them. I told him I would consult my attorney. 
Later I stated that I would deputize the men if a contin- 
gency arrived when I thought there was danger of dam- 
age to property or injury to people. I told Mr. Knox I 
thought it would be best to get some men from home de- 
tective agencies. On July 4th I was called upon by the 
Carnegie firm for protection. I went to Homestead and 
had a talk with the strikers. The men told me that it was 
not necessary to place watchmen in the mill, as the prop- 
erty would not be destroyed. 

Concerning his correspondence with the governor, he 
said that, after endeavoring to raise a posse, he permitted 
affairs to remain quiet during Saturday and Sunday, when 
he telegraphed to the governor to call out the militia. 
The people at Homestead had offered to furnish one hun- 
dred or five hundred men to guard the mill property. He 
rejected the offer, because he knew the men had been 
locked out and did not think them the proper persons to 
put on guard. 


ting in provisions. Mr. Frick said he intended to house 
the men on the boats and make them a hotel or boarding- 
house. He also arranged with a ey! house adjacent to 
my office to take such supplies on my boats to the men as 
necessity required. - 
On Tnesday, July 5th, early in the day, I got orders from 
Mr. Frick to send my boats to Davis Island Dam to meet 
a train that would arrive there between ten and eleven 
o’clock with these men on board. I was also notified from 
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Mr. Frick that a deputy sheriff would meet me at the dam 
to take charge of the expedition. 

I went down with our two small towboats, each in 
charge of a barge, and arrived at the dam about ten 
o’clock. Was there met by Mr. Joseph H. Gray, who had 
a letter of introduction to me, stating he was to accom- 
pony me as a deputy sheriff. We had to wait half an 
10ur for the arrival of the train on the Fort Wayne Road 
with the men on board. I did not count them, but was 
told by those in charge that there were three hundred. 
They seemed to bea ered see ne oot of men, and intelli- 
gent, well-dressed and behaved. hey seemed to be under 
the charge of four men, who acted as captains. 

The men talked freely of 
going to Carnegie’s to act as 
watchmen, and seemed to 
have no idea of being engaged 
in a work of danger. On the 
way up from Davis Island 
Dam they seemed more intent 
on getting something to eat 
than anything else. Two- 
thirds of the men were asleep 
until the firing on the boats 
commenced near Homestead. 

Mr. Boatner—Captain, did 
you know arms were put on 
the boat? A. I did not until 


they were unpacked. The 
came in ordinary boxes, wit Ye mpy) 
the groceries and provisions. “Hy 


Chairman Oates—Were the 
arms all unpacked when you 
landed? A. Some of them 
were. 

Judge Taylor—Were these 
barges lined with iron? <A. 
There was nothing but the 
ordinary sheeting to protect 
freight, as in all barges. The 
rest were boards. 

Mr. Broderick—Was there 
any firing before you landed? 

A. Yes, for twenty-five min- 
utes. The men ran along the 
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shore and fired on the barges. The Pinkertons then awoke 
to the situation and began to unpack arms. 

The next witness was William Weihe, president of the 
Amalgamated Association. He is a tall man, with broad 
shoulders. 
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“The object of the association,’ said he, ‘‘is to protect 
the workmen and, in such cases as this, to see that they 
are not imposed upon. We make it a point to watch the 
market, and in that way we see just how much money we 
should be entitled to receive.’’ 

After many general questions upon strikes Mr. Bynum 
asked Mr. Weihe if he would support legislation which 
provided for arbitration, provided that the men need not 
consider such a step if they thought that it would result 
disastrously for them, but that they should bind them- 
selves to abide by the result in case they decide to submit 
their case for arbitration? Mr. Weihe thought that the 
workmen would be in favor of such legislation. 

Hugh O’Donnell, chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
who has been active in restraining the locked-out men from 
violence, was called to the stand. Mr. Frick sat directly 
back of the witness chair. 


Chairman Oates—Mr. O’Donnell, Ido not assume that 
your conduct during this trouble has been such as to ren- 
der you liable to prosecution, but during the examination 
you need not answer any question which you think may 
in any way incriminate you. A. I’m not afraid of any 
question that you may ask. 

Q. Was there any order in your lodges to quit work on 
— of thisscale? A. It was understood that we should 

0 so. 

Q. After the mills were shut down did the workmen 
take possession of the mills? A. We called a mass meet- 
ing, and the men who were not opposed agreed to stay out. 
Then the lodges had a joint meeting, and a certain number 
were appointed by each president to form themselves into 
an advisory committee, of which I was elected president. 
We knew that we had to deal with many irresponsible 
people, and we appointed a number of men to guard the 
mills and see that no one did any damage to the propert; 
of the company. The best men we had formed that advi- 
sory committee, and the guards were instructed to use 
moral suasion only. 

Q. Moral suasion upon whom? A. Upon non-union 
men, whom we had understood had been engaged. 

Q. Did you see the sheriff? A. Yes, sir; I saw him. 

Q. Did he attempt to gain possession of the works? A. 
I don’t know that he did. I saw from my room the crowd, 
and when I went down the street I met Deputy-Sheriff 
Cluley, and he asked me to protect him. I escorted him 
to the association headquarters, and the posse decided that 
in the face of the circumstances they had better return to 
Pittsburg. I will say for myself that we did everything 
to preserve order. 

Q. Did you see anything of the Pinkerton guards who 
were taken up there on the barges ? 

O’Donnell—An alarm came in about two o’clock that 
the Pinkerton men were coming. Captain Koons, a neigh- 
bor, and I went down to the bank. A big crowd of Hun- 
garians, Slavs, women and boys were on the banks and 
were firing pistols in the air. e advised the men not to 
fire and followed the men as they moved up to the point 
toward which the boat was heading. While I was ad- 
dressing the crowd, urging them not to use violence, a vol- 
ley was fired from the barges and a bullet struck my 
thumb. 

Q. Do you know whether the persons on the barges or 
on the bank fired first? A. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. 

" Q. How long did the fight continue? A. About five 
ours. 

Q. How was the surrender effected ? A. I tied a hand- 
kerchief on the end of a rifle-barrel and waved it over the 
pile of beams behind which we lay. The men had 
promised me that in case the Pinkertons surrendered they 
should not be shown any violence. When I waved my 
handkerchief one of the guards came out on the barge and 
waved his hands. As soon as he appeared one of our men 
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+umped from behind his barricade and exposed himself to 
the fire of the Pinkertons. I walked down the bank and 
said to the man who had come out on the barge that I 
thought the thing had gone far enough, and he said he 
thought it had gone altogether too far. He then accepted 
my proposition that his men should make an _uncondi- 
tional surrender and should give up their rifles. While the 
rifles were being unloaded the crowd began to assemble 
on the barges, and I am free to confess that during the 
march from the barges to the rink the Pinkerton men 
were shamefully abused by the crowds, but we took care 
of them that night and saw that they got out of town 
sale: Boatner—You are one of the skilled workmen, are 
you not ? A. Yes, sir. 
. About what were your wages? A: About one hun- 
ared and forty-four dollars per month. i 
Mr. Oates—Mr. O’Donnell, why is it that workingmen 


exhibit such antipathy to the Pinkertons? A. On this oc- 
casion it was doubtless because six of our men were lying 
dead, shot by Pinkerton bullets. : ; 

Q. That accounts for the abuse they received after their 
surrender. Why were they met with resistance from the 
first? A. Because they were regarded as armed and 
unlawful invaders, as allies of the capitalists. 

Q. Did the men know that the Pinkertons would guard 
the mills, and in that way permit them to be operated by 
non-union laborers? A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. John McLuckey, the burgess of Homestead, was 
then called. The effect upon the committee was marked. 
They made no attempt to interrupt the witness, but list- 
ened attentively to the eloquent talk of the ironworker 
who earns barely fifty dollars a month, and who seemed 
to think he was pleading for the existence of his fellow- 
workmen at Homestead. The following is his testimony: 


Chairman Oates—On what basis is that proposed ar- 
rangement made? A. It ismade, or based, on the selling 
price of steel billets. The three-year contract was based 
on a twenty-five-dollar minimum, and it was supposed to 
be a sliding scale. And it did slide, too. (Laughter.) 


THE HOMESTEAD FIGHT. 


Q. Did you know anything of any trouble that resulted 
from attempts to put Pinkerton guards in there? A. I 
heard there was some trouble. 

Q. Did you not witness any? A. No, sir. As burgess 
of that borough I am, of course, a peace officer. 

Q. Were you there on the morning of the 6th of July, 
when this fight occurred ? A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Did you see anything or know anything of it of your 
own personal knowledge? A. I saw them carrying the 
dead and wounded up through the town, and I concluded 
there must be a conflict at the mill. I saw nothing, how- 
ever, of the conflict. 


“7 do wish,” continued the burgess, ‘“‘to be put on 
record, however, to this effect: I think it a gigantic con- 
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spiracy on the part of this company and its representa- 
tives, aided and abetted by vicious legislation, created 
with a view to depriving the workmen of this country of 
their most sacred rights under the Constitution—life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. I think that fact 
has been pretty clearly demonstrated, and if an oppor- 
tunity were offered I think we would have no difficulty in 
establishing the truth. My opinion is based on observa- 
tion and the preparation, building of fences and bringing 
in of Pinkerton guards and the consequental results of the 
management of that mil]. I don’t wish this late affair to 
be considered as a war between labor and capital. It was 
a war between laboring men because the Pinkertons and 
their associates were there under pay to work, while the 
person who employed them was safe at some place far 
distant; he got a portion of the money that he has wrung 
from the men he has employed, and yet he has engaged 
another set of men to kill the men who have made this 
money for him.”? The evictions of the workmen who oc- 
cupy rented houses is now threatened. The State militia, 
under General Snowden, is still in possession and martial 
law reigns. 


—> — 


A PLEASED PRIZE WINNER. 
DANIELSONVILLE, CONnN., June 27, 1892. 
To THE Eprror oF “ ONCE A WEEK”: 

I received Dickens’s Complete Works Thursday afternoon. I 
am very much pleased with them, as they are just what I have 
wanted this long time. I hope that I may be able to win more 
prizes in your future contests. Yours respectfully, 

Mary I. Woopwarb. 
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TRUE AMERICAN WOMANHOOD. 


It is the boast of patriotic Americans who have trav- 
eled abroad and seen how necessary and indispensable 
the chaperon or escort is in foreign cities, that the Ameri- 
can woman, whether young or old, can go about with con- 
fidence of immunity from intrusion, to use no stronger 
term, after nightfall as well as in daytime. 

This is undeniably true of most of the large as well as 
small cities, excepting New York—of New York, forsooth, 
until the recent invasion of the army of the hosts of the 
Christian Endeavor, some thirty thousand strong. In any 
but the depopulated season of the Summer this crowd 
would not have attracted so much attention in the cosmo- 
politan streets of the Empire City; but coming during the 
hot weather, when only those 
who are compelled by busi- 
ness or necessity to remain in 
town, the ladies, mostly 
young, of the Christian En- 
deavor host attracted more at- 
tention by reason of their con- 
spicuously - displayed badges 
than probably they would 
have done in a more crowded 
condition of thoroughfare. I 
have not been able to get 
any statistical data, but 1 
should say that all of two- 
thirds of the attendants to the 
convention were of the gentle sex; they certainly prepon- 
derated to this extent in the meetings in the vast amphi- 
theater at the Madison Square Garden. So seldom were 
these ladies accompanied by escorts that when they were 
the fact excited comment. 

That these girls should have made themselves as much 
at home in the cosmopolis of New York as in their native 
towns or villages evinced an innocence and self-reliance 
on their part that protected them from intrusion and elic- 
ited the admiration and respect of the bold male prome- 
naders of Broadway. No finer exhibition of American 
womanhood and instinct has to my mind been displayed 
than the confidence and innocence of these ladiesin boldly 
coming to the metropolis, minding their own business, go- 
ing about their ways in their own quiet, earnest way, 
thereby commanding the respect that courage and self- 
reliance always elicits. Standing in the portico of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel one evening with Inspector Williams, 
various couples of the Christian Endeavor women [passed, 
receiving everywhere respectful attention and courtesy 
when it was sought. 

“There is no reason,’ said the inspector, ‘“‘why the 
ladies of New York should not be able to promenade after 
dark as well as these strangers; but our women don’t 
think they can, or are afraid they can’t, and don’t do it; 
but they could just as well if they didn’t show their 
alarm.” 

It was not, I am satisfied, the badges that protected 
these ladies; it was the fine exhibi‘:on of American wom- 
anhood, of innocence, confidence and self-reliance, as 
evinced by their not bold but independent action and con- 
sciousness that they were doing no wrong, but demonstrat- 
ing a right. 

A French writer has declared that no man ever intrudes 
himself on a woman unless encouraged ; but the notorious 
Broadway ‘‘statue”’ generally forces himself on the atten- 
tion of the woman whom he insults wantonly, aware that 
the custom gives him the opportunity from the fact that 
she is unprotected. But the honest faces, the earnest 
manner, the self-reliance of the ladies of the Christian 
Endeavor completely overawed the Broadway “‘ statues,” 
and no instances have been recorded or avowed wherein 
any of them were: intruded on. There isno reason why 
self-respecting, well-behaved women should not be able to 
go together to the theater or opera in the evening without 
male escort as well as to the church. The visit of the 
Christian Endeavor ladies has demonstrated the fact that 
American womanhood can command the respect due the 
sex even from the habitués of Broadway. The fact 
that the ladies went about in the consciousness of their 
innocence and womanhood in the night as well as the day 
without molestation marks an advance in the social con- 
dition of the metropolis. As Inspector Williams remarked, 
there is no reason why ladies should not be able to go 
about unprotected; it isan insult to American manhood 
to conclude that they cannot. 

The woraanly instinct and innocence’ displayed by the 
ladies of the Christian Endeavor was simply beautiful. A 
couple, one afternoon, observing two of their sex entering 
a notorious concert hall on Twenty-third street, started 
to follow under the impression that the place was Carnegie 
Music Hall; when one of the loungers in the neighbor- 
hood, who probably never since he left his mother’s arms 
had associated with respectable women, stepped up, and 
with all the deference he could master, mixed with real 
gallantry, said to them: 

‘Dis ain’t no place for youse ladies.” 

“Oh, sir, isn’t this Carnegie Musi¢ Hall?” one in- 
quired. 

““No,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Oh, thank you,” she responded, and then turning to 
her companion, she added: ‘‘ You see it is best to always 
ask questions!” 

Everywhere they passed unmolested, receiving courtesy 
and kindness from everyone; not because they were 
strangers, because that fact counted against them, but 
because of their fine exhibition of true American woman- 
hood, which commanded the respect due, in an age when 
the sex, untrammeled by the conditions and prejudices of 
the older countries, is achieving in the struggle of life in 
various channels of trade and industry a success that 
should shame men to seek to do any work so beneath 
their masculinity that would be left to them to perform. 
The duenna does not protect so much as invite intru- 
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sion; the chaperon is oftener less able to guide than the 
girls themselves ; but the customs of a country, the growth 
of ages, cannot be quickly changed except by those mak- 
ing the innovation rendering themselves notorious, and 
true womanhood, conscious of its innocence and strong in 
its virtue, has been asserted, as it never has been before, 
by the ladies of the Christian Endeavor coming to the cos- 
mopolis of New York and going about, unprotected by 
male escort, with the same independence as in their own 
native towns and villages; and there is no reason why 
ladies, self-respecting and self-contained, should not be 
able to do so, and should not do sc, as the standard of 
American manhood, honest, courageous, self-respecting, 
respectful of the opposite sex as taught on the mother’s 
knee, is as high as that of the women, and that conse- 
quently the black sheep—poor unfortunates !—of either 
sex soon find their proper places. 
IN SENATE AND HOUSE. 


GENERAL EppA HUNTON, who succeeds Senator Barbour 
as junior representative from Virginia in the Upper House 
of Congress, is a tall, erect-built man of soldierly bearing 
and dignified manner, and is nine-and-sixty years of age. 
He is a native of Virginia, and received an academic edu- 
cation, being admitted to the Bar in 1848. Within a year 
afterward he was appointed Commonwealth’s Attorney for 
Prince William County, and held that office for fourteen 
years. In 1861 he was elected to the Virginia convention 
to prepare a constitution under the Confederacy, and sub- 
sequently entered the Confederate Army as colonel of the 
Eighth Regiment of Virginia Infantry. He served in all 
the principal battles during the war, and after that of 
Gettysburg, in which he especially distinguished himself, 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. He was 
captured at the engagement at Sailors’ Creek, and impris- 
oned at Fort Warren, being released after the cessation of 
hostilities. In 1873 he was elected to represent his district 
in Congress, which he did so well that he was successively 
re-elected three times. He wasa member of the joint com- 
mittee that formed the Electoral Commission to decide the 
contest for the Presidency between Tilden and Hayes, and 
voted with the Democrats on all points at issue between 
the two parties. Since his retirement from public life he 
has been engaged in practicing law. 

CONGRESSMAN BOURKE COCKRAN, of New York, whose 
great speech created such a sensation in political circles, 
is a striking-looking man of thick-set build, with a massive 
head set firmly upon broad shoulders, keen blue eyes 
under sleepy, drooping lids, shaggy dark hair somewhat 
sprinkled with gray, and a sparse mustache and imperial. 
He is earnest and good-natured in manner, though over- 
inclined to be lazy, and he can tell a story without miss- 
ing the point. His voice is his greatest charm. It isa rich, 
deep baritone, tempered with a mellifluous Irish brogue. 
His career is of his own making. Beginning without funds 
and with no influence, he is to-day the chief adviser of Tam- 
many Hall and all that its name implies. He is only eight- 
and-thirty. Irish by birth, his parents intended him for the 
priesthood ; but Nature intended him for a politician and 
Nature prevailed. So that he soon returned from France, 
where he studied, and informed his father that he had given 
up all idea of entering the Church, and that he was going 
to America. He landed at New York with hardly enough 
money to pay his first week’s board. His lack of means 
necessitated a speedy search for employment, and he soon 
obtained a position as a teacher of small boys at a private 
academy in Harlem at a beggarly salary. In the fullness 
of time he became principal of a public school at Mount 
Vernon. Meanwhile he was studying law by night and 
finally got himself called to the Bar. This was in 1876. 
For a considerable period he had a hard struggle to make 
both ends meet until one day he made a big mark in a 
little criminal case by his earnestness, his knowledge of 
law and effective eloquence, though the jury decided 
against him. After that he rose rapidly in the profession 
and built up an enormous practice which is now worth 
something like sixty thousand dollarsa year. Politicians 
were not slow in estimating his power of leading men and 
holding them together. Backed by John Kelly, he entere@ 
Tammany Hall, and in 1882 was appointed counsel to the 
sheriff, being reappointed three years later. Then he was 
elected to Congress, but declined a renomination. He sub- 
sequently refused a judgeship in the Court of Common 
Pleas as well as the position of corporation counsel, which, 
however, he secured for his partner. Last year, at the 
earnest solicitation of his friends, he again ran for Con- 
gress and was elected. Since then he has been a very con- 
spicuous figure at the capital, and his recent achievemeat 
at the national convention will make him one of the big- 
gest Democrats in the country. In private life he is one 
of the most genial of men. He is an omniverous reader 
and a confirmed teetotaler, but he is also a prize play 
poker and he collects old china. 


OnE of the most desperate struggles known to society 
at present is the effort of stay-at-home husbands to con- 
vinee their seashore.wives that city life is a barren 
waste. 

There is more discussion about the Queen’s Cup, won 
by the schooner-yacht America off the Isle of Wight in 
1851. Another attempt is being made to change the 
deed of gift, but without much prospect of success. 

Blackmailing does not seem to thrive any better in Lon- 
don than it does in New York. In thiscity, a few days ago, 
we saw the spectacle of a lawyer being tried and convicted 
for attempting to blackmail a druggist. In London an ad- 
venturess has accused Earl Russell of poisoning a woman 
named Matilda Clover. 
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A READER cannot be more rationally entertained than 
by comparing and drawing a parallel between his own 
private character and that of other persons.—<A ddison, 
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‘THE RUSSIAN JEWS IN AMERICA. 


SEVERAL years ago, when it was rumored that the 
Russian Government meant to ruthlessly oppress the 
Ilebrew peasants living within the czar’s domains, Baron 
Ilirsch, the millionaire railroad builder, banker and 
philanthropist, in the hope of mitigating the official feel- 
ing against the people of his-race and religion, offered 
to give to the Russian Government ten million dollars for 
educational purposes, with the sole proviso that in its 
use there should be no discrimnation on account of race 
or religion. He evidently hoped that if his people, 
through his instrumentality, were permitted to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the common schools that the preju- 
dice against them would wear away and they would not 
have to scatter to the four ends of the earth in the search 
of new homes and the opportunity to earn their daily 
bread. But the Russian Government declined this munifi- 
cent offer and began very soon after an even more cruel 
and active oppression of these already down-trodden peo- 
ple. There was nothing else for them to do but to seek 
homes elsewhere. Baron Hirsch, like the generality of 
successful Jews, is a decidedly practical man, and he 
was indisposed to send or help to send these people to 
places where they would not be more welcome than they 
were in Russia. The inquiries made by his agents led him 
fo believe that in America, both North and South, great 
numbers of them could be accommodated with homes. 
But it needed time to perfect plans so that they could 
be looked after when they arrived in the New World. 

While Baron Hirsch was meditating upon these plans 
he happened to be in Constantinople, where Mr. Nathan 
Straus, of New York, himself a Jew and a millionaire, 
was the minister of the United States. These distin- 
guished representatives of their race met and were soon 
in earnest consultation as to how, so far as this country 
was concerned, the scheme Baron Hirsch had in contem- 
plation could be carried out. Mr. Straus entered heartily 
into the planus of the baron, and soon a committee was 
formed to manage the fund that the baron gave to assist 
the Russian exiles who should come to America. Mr. 
Straus took a place on this committee and was joined by 
several other rich and influential Hebrews well known in 
the business affairs of the United States. Thiscommittee 
appealed to the Hebrews of the United States for assist- 
znee and co-operation. Many, carried away by the senti- 
ment of the movement, at once pledged co-operation, but 
very many others, indeed the majority of the richest and 
most prominent, held back to the extent that they coun- 
scled delay and said that, in their opinion, great numbers 
of these peasants should not be brought hither until it 
was absolutely certain that their wants could be supplied 
and work provided for them, so that they should very 
soon after their arrival be self-supporting. 

These conservative Jews pointed out the well-known 
fact that never in the history of colonization had assisted 
emigration proven other than disastrous, and they saw no 
reason to hope that a trial in the case of these Russian 
peasants would be an exception to the rule. Inthe stand 

hey took they were accused by the more zealously senti- 
mental of being inhospitable and un-American. An accusa- 
tion like the latter is one that rankles in the breast of an 
American Hebrew as no other taunt can. But before it 
could be determined what should be done and who should 
do it great numbers of these poor peasants had already ar- 
rived, and the administrators of the Hirsch Fund and their 
coadjuters were confronted with a situation that put at 
once an end to further discussions as to the wisdom of the 
movement. It was necessary to act now, for there were 
thousands of families already here and comparatively few 
of them had the knowledge and capacity to support them- 
selves in a land where the language was only less strange 
than the institutions and methods of business. 


a 





4 CLEARING IN THE WILDERNESS. 


But it was desirable to get them employment as soon 
as possible. Some of them had been small farmers and 
agricultural laborers in Russia. It was decided to form 
colonies of these, so that they could follow the same pur- 
suits here. A tract of land was bought in Southern New 
Jersey and another in Connecticut. In New Jersey the 
place selected was near Vineland. The soil here was 
particularly well adapted for vegetable culture, and the 
situation is near enough to the great Eastern markets to 
enable the gardeners to dispose of their vegetables with- 
out a great tax in the shape of railway charges, and with- 
out much delay. This tract was cleared of the pine-trees 
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covering it, the wood was converted into lumber, as shown 
in the illustration, and then it was cut up into thirty-acre 
farms. On each of these a little frame house was built, 
and an outhouse for cow and chickens. To each head of a 
family one of these places was sold, and he was supplied, 
also, with a cow, a lot of chickens, garden tools and seed 
for the first planting. If the exile had money, he could 
make a payment on this little home and pay the balance 
ininstallments. If he had not money, then the whole place 
was given on credit; but it isexpected that all of them 
will be paid for, and that in the course of a few years 
these Russian refugees will be American freeholders, 
respected and self-respecting. In addition to the farms a 
shirt factory has been built, in which the girls and women 
can be employed. Schools have also been opened, and 





A CLASS IN ENGLISH RUDIMENTS. 


English is taught to the children and grown people alike. 
One of our illustrations shows some of the elders strug- 
gling with the difficulties of the alphabet. When the 
children know sufficient English to keep up with the 
classes in the ordinary country schools they will be 
sent there to be grounded in the rudiments—the three R’s: 
reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic. 

Several crops have now been grown at this New Jersey 
colony, and also at the one in Connecticut. It istoo early to 
predict the entire success of the venture, but its condition 
and progress lead the trustees of the Hirsch Fund to hope 
very highly. In the condition of the emigrants themselves 
there is certainly a very marked improvement. They 
have been better housed, better fed and better tlothed 
than ever before, and altogether look more manly and 
more human. Of the experiment, as a business under- 
taking, it is too early yet to speak, but there is no reason 
in the wide world why it should not do well, unless these 
particular Jews are very much less thrifty than any others 
of their race. 

But there were comparatively few of the total number 
that have come who had been farmers before their emi- 
gration or who were fitted for agricultural pursuits. All 
the others had to be provided with employment in cities. 
Only a small percentage of these were strong enough, 
physically, to do hard manual work, indeed very few of 
them were fit to engage in any pursuit that required them 
to stand on their feet. This narrowed the field very seri- 
ously and embarrassed those who were looking out for 
the welfare of the newcomers. 

These trades in which men sit down—such as cigar- 
making and tailoring—were pretty well filled before these 
fresh arrivals, and filled, too, to a great extent by people 
of the same race asthe exiles from Russia. These were 
Jews from Poland and Hungary, and they had managed 
to reach here and find sustaining employment without aid. 
It would have been a manifest injustice to these for the 
trustees of the Hirsch Fund to drive them out of employ- 
ment and make their hard lot harder. But after awhile 
the emigrants were found employment at such tasks as 
they could perform and at peddling. The first thing that 
was done, however, was to open a great school at Jeffer- 
son street and East Broadway. This school has day classes 
for children and night classes for men and women and 
children employed during the day. The children are only 
taught enough to enable them to take their places in the 
public schools of the city, and then thither they are sent. 

This school is provided with bathrooms on nearly every 
floor, and old and young alike are taught that cleanliness 
is of the first importance, An unclean child is not permit- 
ted to take its place in the class, and the same rule applies 
to the adults. They also have a kitchen and dining-room. 
During the day the children whose parents are at work 
are fed with simple and wholesome food, but they are 
made to pay for this refection for fear that pauperism might 
be encouraged. The amount is very insignificant—some- 
thing like a penny for a meal—but it inculcates the idea 
that the pupils are paying for their meals, and thus does 
not foster a hurtful feeling of dependence. There is also 
a gymnasium in the school, and here the youths of both 
sexes are encouraged to take such exercises as will 
strengthen them physically. This part of the school is 
justly regarded as of very great importance, for it would 
be a most serious thing for coming generations if large 
numbers of poor boys and girls were growing to be men 
and women and not physically able to do manual work. 
In the kitchen the girls are taught to cook, and in the 
dining-room the children are taught to eat like civilized 
beings. 

There is a room for girls where sewing and dressmak- 
ing are taught by competent teachers. For the boys and 
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young men there is a kindred department to this, in which 
many of the industrial trades are taught. Machinists, 
carpenters and bricklayers can be turned out of this tech- 
nical school, and draughting is also taught. ‘These trades 
are such as could not have been learned by the fathers of 
these youngsters, because they did not have the physical 
stamina. There is also a free reading-room where books 
and newspapers are provided. There is also an amuse- 
ment hall where concerts and other entertainments are 
given. 

The building, though large, is too small for the many 
uses to which it is put, and expensive additions are now 
being made that will about double the capacity and size. 
Such, in brief outlines, are the efforts that are being made 
in New York to better the condition of these unfortunate 
people and to fit them to be self-supporting. It is to New 
York that pretty nearly all of these refugees come, and 
here, also, the great bulk of them stay. The problem, 
therefore, in New York is more difficult than in other 
places. It has certainly been attacked with courage and 
energy, and, be it said to the credit of the American Jews, 
who hesitated about the wisdom of bringing these people 
here in the first place, that none have been more active and 
useful than they in the efforts to solve the problem that to 
& great extent was forced upon them. 

In Chicago, where the number of these people is 
small compared to those in New York, but nevertheless 
large, the efforts to uplift them has been concentrated 
in the Jewish Training School in Judd street. Behind 
this undertaking stand all the Jewish congregations 
and societies in Chicago. The plan there is less com- 
prehensive and ambitious than in New York and is con- 
fined to the children. It is hoped that the adults will 
be reached through the children, who are grounded in 
the English rudiments and are taught useful trades. 
This may be the wisest plan after all, for the men who 
have paid the most careful attention to the solution of 
this great social and philanthropic problem are agreed 
that those who came from Russia and were already ma- 
ture cannot expect much, so far as they themselves are 
concerned, but must get the reward for their work and 
self-sacrifice in the improvement of the condition of 
their children and their children’s children. To entirely 
selfish men and women this is a very long look ahead, 
but it is unquestionably better in every regard than that 
they left behind in a land where their highest reward 
was a blow and death the only friendly visitor. 

JNO. GILMER SPEED. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 

First Circus Lion—‘‘One of my lineal ancestors was 
in the cave with Daniel.” 

SECOND Circus Lion—“‘ Wasn’t he afraid ?” 

First Circus Lion—‘‘ Bless you, no; Daniel promised 
not to hurt him.”’ 

CasH—‘*Can I get off this afternoon; there has been a 
death in the family.” 

FLOOR WALKER—“ That is an old game.” 

CasH—‘‘ What is an old game ?”’ 

FLOOR WALKER—‘ Baseball.” 








Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
It should be in every 
family. . 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 


DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 


Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CoO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. — 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sieeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. 3 Pad 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. var 
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=> WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 





JULY 28, 1892.) 


WE WANT YOU 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
pay liberally for your services. The business is 
ight, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us, ou may 
begin’at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address ; 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., ° 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine 
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! 
When “‘old Sol’? makes all things sizzle, 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
When dull care makes life a fizzle, 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
When you feel a little dry, 
When you’re cross ,and con’t know why, 
When with thirst the children cry, 
There’s a sweet relief to try— 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
A 25 cent Package makes five gallons. 


SUPERB! 


All who love the beautiful must watch with 
admiration the clear twilight of early morning, 
especially at that enchanting period when the sun 
is throwing a tinge of red on a sky of 


TRANSPARENT WHITENESS, 


Such loveliness can find no counterpart except 
in the radiant bloom which the use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


imparts to the complexion of every young lady 
who uses it. This 


PEERLESS PURIFIER 


removes every possible blemish from the 
skin, and makes the plainest face 


PERFECTLY FASCINATING. 
For Sale by DRUGGISTS in Town or Country. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 
cts. tor one cake, or 75 cts. tor three cakes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. ; 


WE BUY 


Highest price paid for hundreds of dates, from 
half cents to dollars, eagles, etc. Heaps of money 
made collecting 


OLD COINS 


You may have one or collect some worth a for- 
tune. Send 10 cents, (silver or stamps), for Coin 
Review, over 20 pages of the most reliable au- 
thority on coins. Sonest, prompt business meth- 
| — to Boston Journal, Commercial Agencies 
and others. 


HOOPER’S COIN AGENCY, 
1 Prevince Court, Boston, Mass. 


m WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 60c. A Sample 
page Book on Dermatology and 

y= Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 

===: 7 and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
¥ sealed on receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 
‘ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redriess of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 

















West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter, Open § a.m. to 8 p.m. 





@ARFIELD TEA 2: 


of bad eating ; Cures Sick Headache; 
restores Complexion; cures Constipation. 
Send for Free Sample! 0 319 Wes 145th Street, New York City. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 1814 Pearl St.» N. We 
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COST OF A COLLEGE GIRL. 


ELIZABETH M. Howe, president of the 
Boston Branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, under the heading, ‘‘ Cost 
of a College Girl,’’ gives, in the Boston 
Sunday Globe, the following interesting 
tabulated statement of charges at different 
colleges which admit women: 

At Cornell.—The annual tuition fee is 





| 


$100, and the cost of living in Ithaca is esti- 


mated at from $3 to $7 a week. <A deposit 


| 


for laboratory work is required. The cost | 


of text-books, instruments, etc., is placed 
at from $25 to $75 per annum, and from 
$325 to $500 is given as ‘‘a fair estimate” 
of the yearly expenses of a student. At 
Sage College, the dormitory especially re- 
served for women, the cost for “ board, 


rent of furnished room, fuel and lights” | 


varies from $5 to $6.50a week. A student 
occupying alone one of the best rooms pays 
$6.50 a week. Two occupying one of the 
less desirable rooms pay $5 a week each. 
The University of Michigan.—A matric- 
ulation fee of $10 is demanded from citi- 
zens of Michigan, and $25 from students 
outside of the State. In addition an an- 
nual fee is required, which, in the depart- 
ment of literature, science and art, is $20 
for Michigan students and $30 for all oth- 
ers. Laboratory expenses are estimated as, 
on an average, $1.20 a week for each course, 
but vary ‘“ with the prudence and economy 
of the student.’”’ Board and lodging can 


_be obtained in private families for from $3 


to $5 a week, and clubs are formed in 
which the cost of board is from $1.50 to 
$2.50 a week. The average annual ex- 
penses of a student, including clothing and 
incidentals, are placed at about $370. There 
are no dormitories or commons connected 
with the university. 

At Wellesley.—The price of board and 
tuition, including heating and lights, is 
$350 a year. Of this amount $150 is for 
tuition. The students assist in the domes. 
tic and clerical work of the college, giving 
about three-quarters of an hour to it daily. 

At Smith.—Tuition is $100 and the charge 
for board and furnished rooms in any of 
the college houses is $250a year. Board 
can be obtained in private families at from 
$4 to $9 a week. Washing is 50 cents a 
dozen. Students in the laboratories pay 
the cost of the materials they use and the 
articles they break. West: 

At Bryn Mawr.—Tuition is $100. Other 
charges are itemized as follows: Board, 
$150 a year; residence in the college halls, 
exclusive of board, is $125, $150, or, in 
special cases, $175 and $250. The charge for 
board, residence and tuition is placed at 
from $375 to $500 a year. | The charge for 
board and residence includes all expenses 
of service, heating and light, except open 
fires and washing. The charge for wash- 
ing, at a dozen pieces a week, is $18 a year. 
Extra washing is at 50 cents a dozen. 

At Vassar.—Vassar begins its state- 
ment of expenses with the declaration that 
‘it is the aim of the college to avoid all ex- 
tra charges in its proper work.” The 
charge to all students who reside in the 
college is $400. This includes tuition in all 
college studies, board, heat and lighting, 
the use of a furnished room and the wash- 
ing of one dozen plain pieces weekly. No 
charge is made for chemicals or for break- 
age in the laboratory. 

At the Harvard Annez.—Since there 
are, as at the University of Michigan, no 
dormitories or common connection with 
the institution, the living expenses of a 
student are, to a degree, within her own 
control. Board and rooms in Cambridge 
are from $6 to $14 a week. The full tuition 
fee for the year is $200, and, in addition, 
students in botany, chemistry, physics and 
zoology pay a laboratory fee of $5 in each 
course. The fee for a single course is $75; 
for a half course, #40. 





THE FIRST OF THEIR KIND. 


THE first striking clock was imported 
into Europe by the Persians about the year 
A.D. 800. It was brought as a present to 
Charlemagne from Abdella, king of Persia, 
by two monks of Jerusalem. 

The first English paper was the English 
Mercury, issued in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was in the shape of a pam- 
phlet. The Gazetta of Venice was the orig- 
inal model of the modern newspaper. 

The first bread was made by the Greeks, 
and the first windmills by the Saracens. 

Turnpikes were originated in 1267, the 
sum of one penny-having to be paid for each 
wagon passing through a certain manor. 

The first toll for the repair of English 
highways was imposed in the reign of Ed- 
ward III., and was for repairing the road 
between St. Giles’s and Temple Bar. 

The Earl of Arundel (temp. Charles I.) 
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Investment 


15 


Well-Located Land is the 
only kind of estate ever 
called Real-Estate. It’s 
the model among invest- 
ments. Chicago is the 
best location in America 
nd 


© 


SHELDON HEIGHTS 


is the best location in Chicago. 


ground; 


High, dry 


macadamized streets; pure water in every street and lots 
only $400.00 and upwards—one-fourth down, balance in 


Three Years at 6 per cent. 


These lots will double in 


price before the World’s Fair. 
Send to-day for ‘‘The Way to Win,” our special offer on this 
property; an illustrated booklet of the wonders of Chicago to 


JAS. E. & ROBT. L. McELROY, 
Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 








that bothersome shave.” 


TORREY | 


The Torrey Razors are forged from the finest steel. 
tested before it leaves the factory. 


Every Razorsold undera GUARANTEE to Give Satisfaction. If not to 
be had of your dealer, send for Catalogue—tells how to sharpen a Razor. 
J-R. TORREY RAZOR Co.. P.O. Box 753 M. 


Why torture yourself? 


RAZORS will conquer the hardest 


beard, and make shaving A LUXURY. 


ST RO PS are guaranteed to set a 


finer edge to a dull razor, or surgical instru- 
ment, than any other Strop in the world. 
Each blade is carefully 


WORCESTER. Mass. 


——2 





T'S in your vicinity, and thus create a de- 


f, or any member of your 


Eon 80 days. In order to introduce our CRHAYOR 
PORTRA 
mand for our work, we make you the following bona= 
fide offer: Send us a good ppctogragh. or a tintype, or 
a daguerreotype of yourse 
family. diving ot dead, and we will make you one of our 
finest CRAYON PORTRAITS free of charge. 


puovided you exhibit it to your friends and use your influence in securing us future orders. Cub 


is out and return it tous with your photogra 
Wip your portrait accordingly CODY & 


” 


h, with your name and address back of photos, 60 we Cag 
755 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Xe 


REFERENCES, all Banks and Mercantile Agencies in New York City or Brooklyn. 





was the first person who brought over to 
England from Italy the new way of build- 
ing with bricks. 

Surnames were first adopted in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. 

The first idea of electricity was given by 
the friction of two globes of quicksilver, in 
the year 1467. 

Linen was first made in England in 1253, 
and only worn by the luxurious. 

The first record we have of coal is about 
three hundred years before the Christian 
era. Coal was used as fuel in England as 
early as 852, and in 1234 the first charter to 
dig for it was granted by Henry III. to the 
inhabitants of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The first English almanac was brought 
out at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1347, 
and the first printed almanac appeared 
about a hundred years later. 

The first balloon was made by a Jesuit 
about 1620. The ideg was revived in France 
by M. Montgolfier in 1783, and introduced 
into England the following year. 

Books in their present form were first 
made by Attalus, king of Pergamus, in 837. 

Carriages were first introduced in Eng- 
land in 1380, and were for a long time used 
only for the conveyance of the sick and of 
ladies. 

The first coining of money is attributed 
to Pheidon, king of Argos, in 895 B.c. 

The first geographical map of England 
was made in the year 1520. 

Handkerchiefs were first manufactured 
at Paisley in 1743. 

Post-offices were first known in England 
as early as 1581, and exactly a hundred 
years later a penny post was introduced for 
London and the suburbs by an upholsterer 
named Murray. 

Pens were first used early in the seventh 
century. They were, of course, quills, and 
steel pens did not come into use until 1820, 
when the first gross of them was sold 
wholesale for £7 4s. The quality of these 
— was greatly inferior to that of those 

or which we now pay twelve cents a gross. 

The first navigable canal in England was 
made in 1134, when Henry I. joined the 
Trent to the Witham. 

The first London directory was printed in 
1667, and contained sixty-four pages, with 
the names of 1,790 persons or firms. 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any .ddress, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CU., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 





Exact watch size. 
Nickel-Plated 
and Engraved. 
POCKET $ 00 Strong & durable. 
LAMP. — 1000 LIGHTS. 
1,000 extra lights, 1oc, 


Sent upon receipt of price. @ boon to everv- 


a body. 


WATC 













MANUFACTURED BY 
FOLMER & SCHWING M'F’G CO., 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For sale by the trade. 





NLAGNE, Price 25 





than any $625 CAMERA. You 
aa the bal), everybody laughs 
Betisfaction or monev fre 
Order at once. Pept. “* &.” 
MAGIC INTRODUCTION CO. 
321 Broadway, New York. 
Other novelties ready. 








HAY FEVER SUFFERERS. 


Here is an absolute relief for you, 
The inventor of this wonderful ap- 
pliance had suffered with 


HAY FEVER 


For 20 Years. 





It affords him and others absolute 
. relief, it will do the same for you, 
¢ Used at home afew minutes Jaily, 
Sent post-paid. Full informatio free, 


GIBSS RESFIRATOR Co., 
38 La Salle St., Chicage. 





| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 





“ TSABELLE.” Latest, loveliest song out. High- 

ly endorsed by able critics. Secure a copy, 40c, 
Ask your music dealer, or D. R. Witter, Publisuer, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 





You can reduce your weight 10 
to 15 Ibs. a month, at home, with- 
r. Clarke’s Home 


FAT PEOPL 


out starving or injury, by D 
Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free. . Be 
CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 


Pianos $175, Organs $49. Want ag’ts. 
ATT Cat’lgfree. Dan’1 F. Beatty,Wash’ton,NJ. 








PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimpies, Wrinkiea, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
on, A book of interest to every 

< lady. Mailed (sealed) for {Q cents, 
MADAME LAUTIER, 12% W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 
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ENGLISH, AS SHE IS SPOKEN IN THE STABLE. 
Visitina Groom—* Are yer osses in any of the ‘unt ’andicaps, Bill?” 
Home Groom—‘ Not a ‘andy, ’Andy.” 


Vacation 


No sooner do we reach the Seashore or Mountain 
Hotel, the Country Boarding-House or the Yacht’s Cabin, 
than all our every-day precautions are ignored—without 
intention, to be sure, but the result is the same: Sick 
Headache, Costiveness, Impaired Digestion, Weak Stom- 
ach, Brtiousness, Nervous disorders, Dyspepsia or Disor- 
dered Liver, and general dulness and heaviness when 
we ought to feel brightest and happiest. 


Take a box of Brrcuam’s Pitts with 
you this year (25 cts. of all druggists), 


use them and you will have a new experience of enjoy- 
ment and buoyancy during your vacation days. If your 
druggist should not have them send 25 cents to the sole 
agents 

B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York, 


and a box of these wonderful pills will be mailed, post-paid, to your 
address. Mention seeing this advertisement of BrECHAmM’s PILLs 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
&t.LreLOoR OF AR rE LL, 


ATTORNEY AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 














¥or 380 Days, Tointroduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we fhake this Special Offer: Sena 


ERE us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph or any plovere of yourself or 
E 








ft or any member 
f your family, living or dead, and we will make youa CRAYON PORTRAIT 
FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of ou: 
work and use your influence in securing us future orders, Place name an 
address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect ordor We maké 
any change in picture you wish not interfering with likeness. Refer to any 
bankin Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO., Opposite New Germas 
Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P.S.—We will forfeit $100 te any one sending us phete 
and notreceiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. Tais offer is bonafide 





WEEK. 
HOT SPRINGS, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The Carlsbad of America. The Greatest 
Health and Pleasure Kesort Combined 
in the United States. 

THE EVANS HOTEL OF 200 ROOMS 


Will be open tothe public August 10th. Persons 
os a trip, both pleasure and health, will 
nd here 


The Greatest Wonder of the 19th Century. 


HOT WATER oozing from dozens of places in the 
earth, running into the Plunge and Bath-tubs for the 
benefit of guests while at T EVANS. Address all 
communications to 


FRED. TF. SVAWNS, 
Hot Springs, South Dakota. 








When in Doubt 


What to Wear 


Write for our handsome Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue, which contains full descriptions, 
illustrations, and lowest prices of thousands 
of articles that can be bought by mail. -We 
can save you money. Address at once, send- 
ing 3 cts. in stamps to pay postage. 











You need work. } 


(if not this adv. does not interest you) 


You s:2%> $75 to $250 a month, 


Z 
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4 provided Fhe work witha little vim, vigor, ‘ 
» pluck and push. 4 
, We have got something new. It costs 4 
4 nothing to investigate. Must have alive, P 
, wide kerepr tative in your com- 4 
4 munity, either man or woman at once. P 
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All information cheerfully sent by return 
mail, Better write to-day. Address in full, 


THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
orververt."1, BOSTON, MASS. 




















Western Pearl Oo.» 34 Zz boca Be, ful when all remedies fail. So! F 


caly by Fp tiscos, 553 Bway, NeX, Writetor ot 


cee cece Soe FREE | DEAFNESS. &.H5A0 Noises CURD 
‘Chivagy, heard. Success! Id REE 


clear from $25 to $100 weez 
LADY AGENTS ly selling = celebrated MME 
DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive 
pope given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over 
150 other popular styles to select from. $3 _ Sam 
ree to soe. Catalogue and termsfree. LE 
CHIELE & CO. 498-500 Broap way, N. ¥- 





The African Kola rien 

st ma discovered in Congo, Wes 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
Curefor Asthma, Cure Guaranteed or No 
Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 
For Trial Case, FREE by ‘Mail, address 
KOLA ORTING CO., 132 VineSt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“CENT SENT BENT. 


4 
an 


, asking for Catalogue Jy wil Dg 
a letter explaining ae Gn Inay get a 
31000 PIANO or $300 ORGAN FREE 


by writing the best, or second best, 10 lines of , on 
the beauty, and merits in tone, touch, and durability of the 


“CROWN PIANOS & ORGANS. 
GEO.P. BEN FR.CHICAGOILL. 


“Fortune 


WANTED-—Salesmen; who_can easily make.  } 
week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes Line or the Fam, 
ous Fountain Ink Eraser; patents recently issued. Sold ONLY 
by salesmen to whom we give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
inless Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely new, will erase ink instantly, aud is king 
ofall. On receipt of 50c. will mail sample of either, or sam- 
le of both for $1, with circulars Peis and terms. 
: our territory at once. THE PINLESS CLOTHES 
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LAMP. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MF6. CO, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Send for our little book. It will interest you, 


BEEMAN’SPEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS 0! 


INDIGESTION. 


Tis of an ounce of Pure Pep- 


sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 





= 

















POW ages CAUTION-—See that the name 
ZL “ EZ7’ Beeman is on each wrapper. 
tablet tains one jure pepsin, sufficient to 
digest’ i000 grains. aoe cde “At it cannot be cbfained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 23 Lake St, Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN 


Only $1.00. Strength! Vitality ! 






KNOW THYSELF, 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. A new and onl 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTE 
VITALITY and all NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 
DISEASES of MAN. 300 pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions, ge A $1 by mail. 
Descriptive Prospectus with indorsements FR E 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. 
Consultation in person or by mail. Expert treat- 
ment. Address Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabody 
Medical Institute, No.4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than gold. Read it now, 
every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be 
STRONG, VIGOROUS and MANLY. HEAL 
THYSELF !— Medical Review. (Copyrighted.) 








cure 
LINE 66. 188 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 










Trial: of Dr, -Judd’s 
« Electric Belts and Bat- 
» teries Combined. Sent 

to anyone on trial free. 
Costs nothing totry them. Willcure you. Give 
size. Agents wanted. DR. JUDD, Detroit, Mich 


TOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


You Can Earn $20 to $50 Every Week. 
To those who will apply we offer pleasant, 'honor- 
ableemployment at and near home that will pay the 
year round. Particulars free Address, 


MATTOON & CO., Oswega, N. Y. 


PRINTING OUTFIT15° 


MPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 








ielible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
lirections for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, etc, Sets names in 1 minute, 
prints 500 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 160; 2 for 25e,Cat.free, 
‘RB. H. INGERSOLL & BRO.65CortlardtSt.N.¥.City, 








622 and 624 H st., N. W. 
@ Mention this paper when you write. 


PENSIONS ! roxnw: PENSIONS ! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, ... ws a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served 90 days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 


Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. If you have a 
claim on file, you can <iraw @ pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
atthe Front during the war and Twenty. Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 

laced us in the front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want a 
information on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is rancher: 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


Washington, D. C. 





/ BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 


ed, removes all 


and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful, In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


&c. All 
] BARCLAY &: Coy 44 StonoSt, New Work, 








Odors from Perspiration. 








Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘«It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘‘ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y¥. 
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